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% ‘berries should be more 
oA 
o> ¢ 
.o % market and home use. 


ATS 
ee 


ly planted and grown 


KSLA 
SS 


«ew fruits pay better returns 
for the capital invested and 
the labor necessary to produce 
a crop. ~The plants are easily 
started and require little at- 
tention. With proper care thé 
yield is large. Of the_ black 





varieties, Tyler and Souhegan 
are the best known early sorts, 


though the Palmer is coming 


mire, savermmtosa 


rapidly to the front. The 
standard late berry is the 


LATER 
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Gregg, but Nemaha is pre- 


oD? 





ferred in some places. ~The 
Kansas, Older and Lotta are 
well and favorably known. 
For evaporating, the Ohio is 
perhaps the best. Of the 
American red raspberries the 


Cathbert for late and Mari- 


awed 
Prt 


AW 


ee 


boro for early use are the 


pe 
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most satisfactory varieties. If 
a yellow kind is wanted add 
the Golden Queen. The 


younger Loudon is pushing 


AAS 


rapidly to the front, wlrle on 





OFT 2 


we 
So 
Sticks 


the. Chesapeake peninsula the 


Miller is a favorite. Our il- 


oe. 
Sa a 


Shc \ 


Se. 

= ed 
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ee 


lustration shows a field of 





Gregg on the Conway “berry 





farm on the Alleghany moun- 


a 
RG 


fains in Garrett county, Md. 
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State and District Fairs. 


Ala, Birmingham, O 4-14 
American Institute, N Y City O 31-N 3 
Ark, Rogers, S 26-29 
Col, Pueblo, 
Fla, Jacksonville, 
Ga, Atlanta, 
Ida, Intermountain, Boise, 
Ill, Springfield, 
Ind, Indianapolis, 
I T, Ardmore, 
Ja, Des Moines, 
kan, Topeka, 
Ky, Lexington, 
La, Calhoun, 
Me,. Lewiston, 
Md, Trimonium, 
Mich, Pontiac, 
Minn, Hamllne, 
Mo, Sedalia, 
Mont, Helena, 
Mont, Bozeman, 
Neb, Lincoln, 

H, Concord, 
Y J, Trenton, 

M, Albuquerque, 

a Syracuse, 

» Raleigh, 

D. Grand Forks (date not set) 
O, Columbus, S 4-8 
Okla Interstate, Blackwell, oO 14-21 
Ore, Salem, 
2a, Bethichem, 
S C, Columbia, 
S C, Charleston, 
S D, Huron, 
Tenn, West Union City, 
Tex, Central, Bryan, 
Tex, Dallas, 
Tex, West, Kerrville, 
Toronto Industrial, 
Vt, Rutland, 
Va, Interstate, Lynchburg, 
Wash, No Yakima, 
West Mich, Grand Rapids, 
W Va, Wheeling, 
Wis, Milwaukee, 
Wis, Chippewa Falls, 
Utah, Salt Lake City, 


47) 


id 
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County and Local Fairs. 


Victor, A 


Iowa. Towa, Vic 
Iowa, Williamsburg, 
Greenfield, S 5-7 


Corning, 


Adair, 


8 
Adams, Maquokota 


Jackson, 
A 23-31 
Anamosa, Newton, 


Fairfield, 


Jasper, 

14-18 «Jefferson, 
Audubon, 

S 5-8 

$ 13-15 
hla, 

S 5-3 

Ogden, S 63 
Independ- 


lamosa, 


“lubon, 
Johnson, Lowa cit it 
Benton, 


sig Four, 


Vinton 


Nasi Jones, Monticello, 
A 
Anamosa 


Algona, 


Jones, 


Boone, ; 
hossuth, 


Buchanan, 
Lee, Donnellson, 
Lee, West Point 
Lii 


sinn, Central City, 


Buena Vista, 
Buffalo Center 
Cenier, 
Sutler, 
Black 
City, 
Calhoun, Manson, 
Cass, Atlantic 
Cedar, Tipto ; 
Chickasaw, Nashua, haska, New 


Marion, Pella, 

Mason City, Mason 

i City, J1 

National, § 5 Ma Massena, | 4 

Strawberry S$ 18-21 
Mills, Malvern, S 5-7 

Milton, Milton, A 21-S1 

Mitchell, Osage, S 12-14 

Mohtgomety, Red Oak, 
A 21-25 


Fairfax, 
Marion, d 
ylumbu 


Linn, 
Linn, 
Louisa, Cr 
Junction, § 
Madison, Winterset 


Hawk, 


Clarind 


Clarinda, “ 
Elkader, 


Clayton, 
Clayton, senna, 
Clayton, 
Point, 
Clinton, DeWitt, 
Clinton, Clinton, § 
Columbus Junction, 
lumbus Junction, 
Corning, Corning, ant, 
Muscatine, 
erty, 


oom fie 1d, 
oO! 


$8 12-15 


Davis, Bl 
Sutherland, 

Manchester, 29-S 1 
S 5-8 Ottumwa, Ottumwa 

Burling- A 22-25 
A 8-12 Page, Shenandoah, 

A 14-18 
Yonda, 
A 


ien, 
Delaware, 


Des Moines, 

> ort, 
Dubuque, Dubaque, . 
21-27 Pocahontas, 

Eastern Iowa, Win 
field, A 22-25 
Eldon, Eildon, S 5-8 
Fayette, West Union, 
s 


5-8 


Pottawattamie, 
Poweshiek, Grinne! 


Apr, 
Rock 


Ringgold, Mt 
Rock Valley, 
Valley, 
Sac, Sac City, 
§ 12-15 Shelby, Harlan, 
Monti- Sheldon, Sheldon, 
A B-S 1 A 30-S 1 
Grundy Center. Shenandoah, Shenan 
S$ 12-14 doah A 11-18 
Cen- Story, Nevada $ 12-15 
§ 11-14 Sioux, Orange Cit 
S 5-7 S 20-22 
Sioux, Rock Valley 
8 5-7 
Straw- 


City, 
$1215 I 

onda A 8-11 
Hampton, 


Floyd, Qharles 
Fonda, | 
Franklin, 
Great Jones, 
cello, 
Grundy, 
Guthrie, Guthrie 
ter, 
Hancock, Britt 
Harrison, Missouri 
Valley, oO 2 
Hardin, Eldora, 5 5- St 
Harrison, Missouri 
Valley, 02 
Henry, Mt 


awberry Point, 
berry Point, 
Tama, Toledo, 
Taylor, Bedford, 
Tipton, Tipton, A 2 
Union, Creston, 
Van Buren, Milton, 


Pleasant, 

A 15-16 
Winfield, A 21-24 
Humboldt, 

S 12-15 
Sioux City, 
8 11-16 
Marion, 
A 21-23 
A 22-24 


Henry, 
Humboldt, 
Victor, Victor, 
Wapello, Ottumwa, 
A 


Interstate, 


Interstate, . d 
Wapello, Wapello, 
A 912 


Iowa, Marengo, 


DATES OF AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


Wapello,. Eldon, 
a Valley, ¢ 

City s 
Warren, In 


8 5-8 
‘entral 


liat 
l 


Waterloo, Water! 


West Liberty, Wes 
7 A 

West 
. A 
Winnebago, Forest City, 


Winneshiek, Decorah, 
8 5-8 
Williams- 
S$ 12-14 
Northwood, 
$1 


Williamsburg, 
burg, 
Worth, 
1-13 
Wright, Clarion, § 1l2-lb 
Illinois. 


Avon, Avon, 
Loone, Selvider 
Brown, Mt Sterlii z 
A 29-5 1 
Princeton, 8 5-3 
Bushnell, 


sureau, 
Buslinell, 


Carroll, 


Carmi, Carmi, 

Champaign, C 
paign, 

Clark, 


1am- 
S$ 12-13 


Martinsville, 


Dekalb, Sandwi 
DeWitt, Clinto 
Douglas, Camargo, 
Edgar, Paris, 
Effingham, Effingham 


, Fairbury 

Avou 

Galena, 
Shawn 


Fairbut 
Fultor 
Galena 
Gallatin, 
town 
Gallatin, Equalit 


Greene, 


Jo Daviess 


Jo Daviess, 


Kankak 


Bushnel 
A 8-11 
Woodstock, 
A 


McDonough, 
McHenry 


McLean, 8 aybrook, 


McLean, Le : 
McLean, Danver 


Mineral Springs, 7. 


Piatt, Monticello, 
Pike, Griggsville, 8 2 
Pope, Golconda, 
Putnam, McNabb, 


Quincy, 


Richland, 


Quincy 
Olney, 


Ss 
nd, Joslin, 
Sandwi 


. Shelbyville 
Wy yming 


Will, Joliet 
Will, Elwood, 
Williamson, Mari 
Woodford, Elpaso 
A 28-S 1 
Ww yoming 
A 2-S1 


Wyoming, 


Indiana. 


Adams 


Bartholomew, Colum- 
8 ll- 


Senton, Boswell, S 5- 
Blackford, Mont- 
pelier, Ji 
Boone, Lebanon, A 16- 
Carroll, Flora, A 9- 
Cass, Frankfort, A 22-2 
Clinton, Logansport, 


1- 


1 
1 
1 


Crothersville, C notin 
ville, $ 26-29 
earborn, Lawrence- 

u A 8-12 

, Greensburg, 

A 15-18 

Muncie, 
A 1-18 
Huntingburg, 
5 11-16 

Fairmount, 

A 7-12 

nuersville, 

5S 5-5 

Albany, 

A 22-25 
Kingman, 

S 26-29 
Covington, 

: 8 11-15 

Newton, 

A 24-25 
Fulton, Rochester, S 6-9 
Gibson, Oakland City, 

A 21-26 
Princeton, § 4-9 
Fairmount, 

A 7-12 

J 18-21 
8 4-3 


Delaware, 
Dubois 
Fairmount, 
Fayette, ( 
Floyd, N 
Fountain, 
Fountain, 


Yountain, 


Gibson, 
Grant, 


Grant, Marion, 
Hamilton, Cicero, 
Harrison, Corydon, 
A 23-8 1 
Middletown, 
A 1-4 


Castle, 
A 


igton, Warren, 
A 22-26 


yward, Kokomo, 


‘ew Harmony, 
A 22-25 
) A 1-4 
ille, 
A 2-S 1 
Ibyville, 


5 5-9 
kport, 
A 22-26 
Chrisney, 
A 14-19 
© 10-12 
inter- 
8 5-8 
Lafayette, 
A 23-8 


en, Angola 
erland, i 
Tippecanoe, 
Union, Liberty 
Vanderburg 
ville, 
Vigo, Terr 


Wabash, N 
chester, 
Warrick, Boonville, 
A 23-8 2 
Was! Salem, 


ington, 
Hagerstown, 
J %-2 


Wayne, 


Minnesota, 


Allegan, Allegan, 8 26-29 
Calhoun, Marshall, 8 68 
Capac, Capac, S 26-28 
Charlevoix, East Jor- 
dan, 3 
Croswell, 


Michigan 
gad 2 


1 Ad ian 
Marquette, Marque 


Lake Odessa, 
§ 26-29 


ricounty, 


Oklahoma. 


Deer Creek, 
O 10-15 
Blackwell, 
O 16-22 
O 9-12 
Oklahoma, 
O 23-23 


Grant, 
Interstate, 


Kay, Newkirk, 
Oklahoma, 


Michigan. 


Allen, 
Barton, 


lala, A li-19 
Great Bend, 

A 29-8 3 
Eldorado, O 2-7 
Hutchinson, 

S 18-24 

Salina, 8 13-22 
Chanute, 

A 29-8 1 
Center, 

S$ 15-18 

Peer ay oe O 36 

Eurek “‘Eurek 15-18 

F sedoude, Fre doula, 
99 


Butler, 
Central, 


Central, 
Chanute, 


Clay, Clay 


2 - a) 
Harper, Anthony, A 9-12 
Harvey, Newton, S 26-29 
Hiawatha, fieaibe, 

S 5-8 
Jefferson, Oskaloosa, 

3 5 
Mankato, 
Marysville, 

] - 15 

McPhers 
8 ll 16 
S 26-29 


Lowell, 
Marshall, 


McPherson, 


Miami, 
Nemaha, 


Paola 
Seneca, 
A W-S 1 
Norton, Norton, A 29-S 1 
Ottawa, Ottawa, 58 5-9 
Republic, Belleville, 
S 12-14 
5S 4-9 
A 8-11 
Center, 


A 22-25 
John, 


A 23-2 


Rice, 
Riley, 
Smith, 


Sterling, 
Riley, 
Smith 


Stafford, St 


Missouri. 

Atchison, Rockport, 

8 12-15 

Rich Hill, J li-la 

Belton, Belton, $8 5-5 

Boone, Columbia, J 25-28 

Bunceton, Bunceton, 

A w-S1 
Cape 
O 10-14 

S 5-8 


Bates, 


Cape Girardeau, 
Girardeau, 
Cass, Belton, 
Cass, Harrisonville, 


Clark, Kahoka 
Cooper, Bun 


Crawford 
Dunklin, Kennet, 

O 18-21 
hington, 

8 7-9 
Herman 
~ 


Franklin, Wa 


Gasconade, 
Albany, 

A 2-S 1 
Springfield 

5S 11-16 

Trenton, 5 5-8 
Hermitage, 
A 29-S 1 
Summit 
$ 5-8 
8 5-8 


Gentry, 
Greene, 


Grundy, 
Hickory, 
Jackson, Lee’s 


Jasper, 
Johnson, 


Carthage, 
Holden, 
A 16-13 
Warrensburg, 
A 29-8 1 
Joplin, J 4-8 
ox, Edina, A 15-18 
Lafayette, Higginsvilk 
A i-4 
ookfield, A 15-18 
Chillicothe 
Ss 12 15 
A 8-12 


Johnson, 


Linn, Bi 
Livingston, 


Macon, La 
Marion, Pa 
Moniteau 


Plata, 
Imyra 
Califc 


§ 13-16 
mila, 
8 5-8 
5b od 
iruthers- 
0 24-28 
Green, 
A Ib-18 
City, 


Monroe, Paris, 
Pemiscot, C 
ville. 
ke Rowling 


Platte, Platte 
kson Ville 
S 12 if 
Rockport, 
S$ 10-15 
Couer, 
8 7-10 
O47 
Memphis, 
A 38-51 
Shelbina, 

A 29-5 1 
Stoddard, Dexter, S 2-su 
Sullivan, Harris, 

29-8 1 
Milan, A 22-25 
Nevada, J 18-21 


Randolph, Jack 
Rockport, 
St Louis, 


Scott, Oran, 
Scotland, 


Creve 


Shelby, 


Sullivan, 
Vernon, 
Wisconsin, 
Ashland, Ashland, 
A 
Barron, Cumberlan 
Ss 
Bayfield, Iron River, 


Berlin, 
Boscoble, 


serlin, 
Boscoble, 


Buffalo, Mondovi, 


Calumet, Chilton, 

31-S 2 
Cc hipp ewa 
28-S 1 
8S 12-15 
Kilbourn 

O 2-5 
Portage, 


Chippewa, 
Falls, A 

Clark, Neilsville, 

Columbia, 


Columbia, 


S 5-8 
8S 12-14 
Gays Mills, 

O 10-13 
Cumber- 


Columbia, Lodi, 
Crawford, 


Cumberland, 
land, 8S 6 
Dane, Madison, § 19-22 

Dodge, Beaver Dam, 
$8 25-29 


Dunn, ' Menominie, 
5 
Elroy, Eiroy, 
Fond du Lac, Fond 
du Lac, 
Grant, Boscobel, 
Grant, Lancaster, 
Grant, Platteville, 
A 2-51 
Monroe, § 13-16 
Lake, Berlin, 
A 22-2 
Beloit, 
A 15-18 
Lacrosse, 
S 25-30 
lowa, Dodgeville, 3 5-8 
lowa, Mineral Point, 
A 15-18 
Jackson, Blue River 
Falls, S 19-22 
Jefferson, Jefferson, 
S 26-29 
Elroy, A 2-S1 
Lacrosse, 
S 25-30 
Lafayette, Darlington, 
A 22-25 


Antigo, 


Greene, 
Green 


Interstate, 


Interstate, 


Juneau, 
Lacrosse, 


Langlade, 


Merrill, 
Manitowoc, 


Lincoln, 
Manitowoc, 


Wausau, 
5 5-3 
Westfield, 
A 29-S 1 
Chippewa 
23 


Marathon, 
Marquette, 
Northern, 


Oconto, 5 
Outagamie, App ‘léton, 
A 2-5 1 
Hortonville, 
S 21-23 
Cedarburg, 
Amherst, 
8 12-16 
Price, Phillips, S %-29 
Richland, Richland 
Center, S 26-2 
Rock, Evansville, 
Rome, Rome, 
St Croix, New 
mond, 
Sauk, Baraboo, 
Sauk, Reedsburg, 
Sauk, Spring Green, 
$ 2 


Outagamie, 


Ozaukee, 
Portage, 


Seymour, Seymour, 
S 28-30 
Plymouth, 
8 47 


Sheboygan, 
Shelby 

5 6-9 
5 5-3 


Shelbyville, 
ville, 
Taylor, Medford, 
Trempeleau, G 
Vernon, Hillsboro, 
Vernon, Viroqua, 8 19 
Walworth, Elkhorn, 


Washington, 

Bend 

Waupaca, Weyauwega, 
S 19-22 
London, 
S 2-2 

Wautoma, 
S 27-29 

Marshfield, 

5S 18-21 


New York. 


Waupaca, New 


Wau 


shara, 


Wood, 


Afton, Afton S 26-29 
Albany, Altamont 
A 22-25 

Allegany, Angelica 
8 5 

American snot ? 
New York, ) 3I-N 3 

Binghamton, iia 

hamton, S 28-29 


Boonville, 


7 
‘ 


Boonville, 
8 5-8 
Broome, Whitney's 
Point, A 2-S 
Cumbridge Valley, Cam- 
bridge, 
Cape Vincent, 
Vincent, 
Catskill Mountains, 
Margaretville, <A 22-% 
Cattarangus, Little 
alley, 
Cayuga, 
Chautauqua, 


Moravia, 
Fredor 


Chemung, Elmira, 


Chenango, “Norwich, 
: 


Clinton, Plattsburg, 
> 5-8 
Cobleskill, 
5S 2-2 
Chatham, 
A 2-8 1 
Hudson, 
8 12-4 
rtland, 


Cobleskill, 
Columbia, 
Columbia, 
Cortland, C 
Cuba, Cuba, 8 12-15 
Delaware, Delhi, 
A 29-S 1 

Valley, Wal- 

ton, 8 5-8 
Deposit, Deposit, A 23-26 
Downsville, Downs- 

ville, A 
Dryden, 
Dundee, 
Dutchess, 


Delaware 


Dryden, 
Dundee, O 3-5 
Poughkeepsie, 
§S 26-29 
8 12-15 

558 


Erie, 
Essex, 
Franklin, 


Hamburg, 
Westport, 
Malone, 


Franklinville, 
linville, 
Fulton, Johnstown, 
Genesee, Batavia, 
8-21 
Reed Corners 
g: 


23-30 


Gorham, 


Gouverneur, Gouver- 
neur, A 2-5 1 
Greene, Cairo, A 22-24 

Hemlock, Hemlock, 
O 4-6 

Herkimer, 
A B-3l 
Hornellsville, Hornells- 
ville, A 2-SA 

Jefferson, Watertown, 
8 5-38 


Herkimer, 


Lewis, Lowville, 
A 2-51 
Madison, Brooktield, | 
Bro kport, 
8 27-30 
Fonda, 
AZ 
Morris, UO 35 
Naples, Naples, § 19-22 
Nassau, Nassau, S 4-4 
Newark, Newark, § 21-23 
Newark Valley, A 29-31 
Niagara, Lockport, 
A 23-5 2 
Oneida, Rome, 8 4-3 
Oneida, Oneida, S$ 20-23 
Oneonta, Oneonta, 
Ss B-7 
Phoenix, 
S 19-22 
Canandaigua 
$ 21 


Monroe, 
Montgomery, 


Morr ls, 


Onondaga, 
Ontario, 
Middletown, 


A b- 
5 li-l 


Urange, 


Albion, 
Fulton, 


Orleans, 
Oswego, 
Cooperstown, 
8 25-27 
Palmyra, 


Otsego, 


Palmyra, 


Carmel 

A 2-S 1 

Mineo 
ia, S 20-30 

Racket, Potsdam, § 6-9 

Rensselaer, W est aor 

A 2-26 
Rich- 
S 11-15 


Putnam, 


Queens- Nassau, 


ake, 
Richtield Springs, 

tield Springs 
Riverside, Some, 


Rockland, Havers 


Rockland, Orangel 


Rockland, New 


St Lawrence, 
— Creek, 
reek, 
Pes 
Hil, 
Saratoga, 


Hill, 
Ball 


Schenevus Va 
Schenevus, 
Schoharie, S 


Schuyler, Watkins 


Seneca, Waterloo 


Silver Lake 
Steuben, Bat 
Steuben, Tr 
Rive 


Suffolk, 
Sullivan, M 


rioga, Owego 
Tompkins, Itha 
Lister, Ellenvil 
Union, Trum 
Vernon, Vernon 
Warren, Warret 


Washington, Ft 
ward, 
Wayne, Lyons 
Weilsville, Wellsville 
Westchester, White 
Plains, 
Wyoming, 
Yates, Penn Yan 
Ohio. 
West Union, 
S 12-1 
Allen, Lima, S 12-15 
Ashtabula, Jefferson 


War 


Adams, 


Athens, 
Attica, 
Auglaize, 


Athens, 

Attica } 

Ww apakonet t, 
S 26-29 

St Clairsvill 
A 2-5 ‘I 

Bowling Green, Bowling 

Green, J 47 

Brown, Georgetown 


Belmont, 


Brown, Sardinis 


Butler, Middletown 


Carroll, 


Carr 
Champaign, 


Clark, 


Springfi 


Clermont, Bantam 
soston 
A 29-5 l 
sville 
A 2-51 
Blanchester, 
A 92 2 
a 
§ 12-14 
Coshocton, 
0 10-13 
Bucyrus, 
O W-1L 
Greenville, 
A 2B 


Clermont, 
Clermont, Owe 
Clinton, 
Columbiana, 
Coshocton, 
Crawford, 


Darke, 


=] 


East Cuyahoga, C 
Falls, 

Erie, Sandusky, 

Fairfield, Lancas 


Fayette, 
G 


Fulton, 
Gallia, 


Ottokee 
Gallipolis, 


Burton 
Xenia 


Geauga, 
Greene, 
Guernsey, 


Hamilton, Cincin 
Hancock, 
Hardin, Kenton, 


Cadiz, 
Croton, 


Harrison, 
Hartford, 
Jefferson, 


Kinsman, 


Licking, 
Logan, 


Newark 


Lorain, 
Madison, 


Elyria 
London 
A 
Mahoning, Canti 
Marion, Marion, 
Medina,~ Med.na, 
Meréer, Celina, 
Miami, Troy, 
Monroe, Woodstix 


: O lie 
Washington = 


Kinsman, 


hag 


8 
S 1245 


ter, 


1-1 


A SE 


Washington 


S 
tati, 


A 1S 
Findlay, 


A 30-9 28 


29. 
O 340 
8 1345 


Smithtield, 


S Ty 


SHY 
A 2 


A 338 
OMe 
Bellefout une, 


5 1-28 


id 


A 3 


Montgomery, Dayt 


Muskingum, Zan 
Napoleon, 


New 
Breman, 
Noble, 


Paulding, 


Perry, New Lexin 


Preble, 
Putnam, 
Randolph 


Eaton 
Ottaw 
Rar 


Richland, M 
Richw 


Ripley, Ripley 
Rome, Rom 
Russellville, 


Trumb 
T 
‘Dover 


Was Woos 

Wellington, W 
ton, 

West 


Cuyal A, 


Williams, Mont 


Wood, Bowling G 


Wyandot, 
dusky, 


Upper 


Kansas, 
Kasor 


Blue 


Dodge 
Faribault, 


Preston 
Albert 


Filmore 
Freeborn, 


Mora 
Ho 


Kanabec, 
Lake Wright, 


Lacquiparle, 


Lyon, Marshall, 
Mower, Austin, 
Nicollett, St 


Redwood, Red 


Renville, Bir 


Winona, 
Yellow 
by, 


Nebraska. 


Boone Albion, 
Driving Park, Hu 
Hamilton, 
Knox, Creighton, 


Nemaha, 


Nuckolls, Nelson, S 229 


Seward, Seward, 
Stanton, Stanton, 
York, New York, 


Sarahsville, 


Auburn, 
A 


Breman, New 


3544 


SL 


Paulding 


ng 


gton, 


er BH A 


Berea, © 


S 12k 
12-1 16 5 


lier, 


oa 
$2 


San- 


rg 


PB 
«9 


S iS 


Ss 11-13 


5 


Madison, 
9 0B 4 
OW | 


ward) og 
13-18 


S 2S 


Winona, 5 
Medicine % 
8 


S 19-5 4 


bell, 
S$ 19-2 


Aurora, 


s 1 
o-St 

8 = 
g ty 


[Additional dates on Later Page, 
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| THE NATION’S 
PERMANENCY 


NDEED, the spirit of °76 con- 
tinues its pervasive influence 
through the years. North, 
south, east and west, this 
opening July day, as genera- 
tions ago, re-echo the national 
hymn. Never more truly did 
hearts loyal to the stars and 
stripes and an _ undivided 
country voice the familiar re- 
frain, Sweet land of liberty, 
of thee I sing. Distracted 
Russia, with navy destroyed: 
army reduced and on the 
verge of mutiny; industrial 
life tinctured with the insid- 
ious disease of anarchism; her 
people appealing to a mis- 
guided ruler, asking in vain for reforms and 
the simple, God-given right to engage in the 
honest pursuit of happiness, forms the dark side 
of civilization. The other picture, the splendid 
freedom and prosperity of our homeland, makes 
this recurring Independence day particularly 
fraught with a sense of satisfaction to everyone 
in this magnificent stretch of hill and valley, 
plain and prairie, constituting the glorious re- 




















public. Our fathers of the colonial days builded 
even better than they knew. The declaration 
of independence, with its impressive introduc- 
tion assertive that all men are created equal, 
is possibly commonplace in the eyes of the care- 
less or indifferent; the constitution has ba.ely 
escaped being warped in the greed for gold. 
Yet the hopeful thing, the satisfactory temper, 
is that after all the people are loyal to Old 
Glory, and honor never more than now the 
principles put forth and advocated by the pa- 
triots of the early days who saw the beginning 
of the republic. 

A lundred years ago the United States, as 
now, an integer, a unit, a small but brightening 
star in the firmament of nations, consisted of 
a fringe of sparsely settled states bordering on 
the Atlantic coast; to-day it reaches from sea 
to sea. Then its population was but 6,000,000; 
now ii is 80,000,000 and upward. ItS manufac- 
tures were small, its foreign trade smaller; now 
our products each year of mine and factory can 
only be measured by the billions of dollars, and 
the whole world is our market for the surplus 
above home requirements. 

Throughout the generations, too, agriculture 
has been’ the real basis of the country’s wealth. 
The products of the soil have ever been at the 
forefront in measuring the continued business 
health of the nation. Prosperity among farm- 
ers has meant, and means to-day, prosperity for 
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FARM “Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble HOME 
MARKETS employment of man.”’— Washington GARDEN 
Volume 76 For Week Ending July 1 Number 1 


the industrial world, for shipping interests, for 
the merchant. The surplus of the farm avail- 
able for foreign markets makes up nearly two- 
thirds of our annual exports of a billion and a 
half of dollars. The purchase abroad of foreign 
merchandise to an extent so large in amount 
as another billion is made possible only through 
the consumptive demand of the seven million 
farms within our borders. 

Now are the politicians, the statesmen, the 
legislators in commonwealth and federal assem- 
bly slow to recognize the splendid proportions 
of the farmer and the farmer's family as good 
citizens. Never was agriculture granted a 
higher place in the estimation of the leaders in 
civic affairs or in national cabinet. Never were 
the words of the immortal Washington more 
true, or more fully recognized, that “agriculture 
is the most healthful, most useful,” and further- 
more, never in the 130 years of the nation’s life 
did farmers enjoy such opportunities as now 
for working together for mutual benefit. -Co- 
operative effort, the grange, rural free delivery, 
the suburban trolley and farm telephone sys- 
tems are all exerting a wonderful influence for 
good. The isolation of farm environment. is 
disappearing. The better development of the 
social life for the wife and daughter. are as 
easily possible as the wider intercourse of the 
business farmer as he comes in contact with 
his fellows. What of the future? Is_ there 
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ime CrryY 


Brick and mortar and tron, reek and filth and grime, 
Feat and stench and fever, avarice, greed and crime ! 
Men have builded a city and herded therein to dwell 
Souls that are held in bondage, slaves of the factory bell! 
Toil! totl! toil! toil! Shackles and fetters and gyves ! 
Toil! toil! totl! toil! What matters a thousand lives ! 





THE COUNTRY 


Trees and flowers and meadows, birds and brooks and hills, 
Growing grain and sunshine, the song of a hundred rills ! 
God created the country, His gift to the sons of man, 
A heritage forever, part of an infinite plan. 

ork, play! work, play ! They bring their own reward ; 
Work, play ! work, play! His is the harvest hoard. 
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danger that the farm-r, with his wider horizon, 
and a knowledge tlrat he is a power in 
land, will take advantage of those less fortunate 
or less able to make an impression on the body 
politic? Is there a lurking belief that farmers 
will so organize their forces that they may make 
or unmake a political party or a presidential 
administration? The element of fairness, jus- 
tice and common sense is so well grounded in 
the farmers that they may be trusted in the 
future, as in, the past, a perfectly safe, though 
mighty, influence in shaping legislation, in sup- 
porting government, and molding citizenship. 
But there should be no room on the farm for 
exaggerated ideas, vanity or extravagance, 
Good crops this year do not necessarily insure 
the like for next. True economy on the farm 
and in the home is as necessary in years of 
plenty as in lean. Best of all, the farmers of 
to-day may be trusted to exercise these virtues 
at their own hearthstone, as surely as they may 
be counted on to support the ship of state; to 
take their part in maintaining the union strong 
and great. 


the 


A PRACTICAL COMBINATION BARN 


GEORGE VOIGTLANDER, MICHIGAN. 

A practical arrangement for utilizing space 
is shown in the accompanying sketches. It can 
he a greenhouse, A, with brooders for chicks, 
a workshop, B, a room for cooking feed, (, 
winter quarters for chickens with runway, D, 


The striking feature of the chicken coop, D, 
i3 that it is warm, as long as there is fire kept 
up, and that is as long as cold weather lasts. 
All other interior arrangements can be made 
to suit one’s fancy. The space under the roof 
over ( and J can be entered from the outside. 
There are the bins for ground feed and grain 
for the chickens, connected with the room be- 
low by means of chutes. The doo~ closing the 
opening in the roof is hinged on the bottom, 
and can be let down onto the wagon box, as 
indicated in Fig 2, forming a bridge to carry 
in the feed and grain. The winter’s supply of 
onions, squashes and pie pumpkins is also kept 
in this garret, spread on the floor, and has never 
yet been touched by the severest cold, if lightly 
covered up with straw. 

Fig 4 is a section on line XY Y in ground plan. 
The stationary posts, f, are connected with the 
uprights of the building by short collar beams, 
g. The framework, h, is 5 feet from the ground 
at f and 1% feet on the other end. It -is to re- 
ceive a store of bedding or such fodder that will 
not come into use before advance of spring. 
The space on the ground not ruled is the chick- 
ens’ winter runway. At f, wire netting is 
stretched. This space is just high enough to 
permit a man to go in for feeding and cleansing 
with a hand rake. The chickens cannot get into 
the passage, i, but can enjoy the sunlight falling 
in through the row of low windows. This forms 
a very fine runway for the chickens without 
taking up much space, dry, sunny, and a!most 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


THE PRESENT KNOWLEDGE OF WHEAT RUST 


PROF H. L. BOLLEY, N D EXPER STATION, 

Rust on grain is caused by a distinct plant 
parasite. This parasite is microscopic in size, 
and grows from spores, small seed-like struc- 
tures. It is these which form the pustules or 
rust spores, red, brown or black, which are seén 
in masses on the leaves, sheaths and stems of 
the grain. There are two distinct species of 
rust which attack wheat, both of which produce 
first red spores, which make the red spots, and 
later on produce the black spores which turn 
these spots a black color. There is no such 
thing as red rust and black rust, but rather the 
black rust is only an advanced stage of the red 
which precedes it. 

One can tell whether the wheat plant is infect- 
ed or not seven or eight days before the real rust, 
by the red powcer, which is made up of spores, 
breaking through the surface of the plant. By 
examining the green straws or leaves closely, 
there may be seen slight translucent or lemon 
yellow spots over much of the surface. Each 
such spot represents a point of infection wherea 
rust spore has germinated and the filament has 
gone in. These spots may be best observed by 
holding the infected leaf or split piece of the 
green stem between the eye and the light. 

There are certain primary conditions neces- 
sary to the occurrence of a rusty crop: First, 
the presence of spores in the air to fall upon 





a s.orege room for fodder 
end summer shed, H, and 
a pigpen, /’, all under one 


the grain, and_ second, 
moisture on the leaves of 
the wheat to germinate the 





roof, as shown in the 








ground plan, Fig 1. The 
walis around the green- 
house are of logs hewn 
on both sides. Otherwise 
the building was framed 
from round stuff, with 
cedar posts set in the 
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spores. There are other 
secondary features, such as 
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a susceptible leaf or straw 
surface, prevailing winds to 





waft spores from plant to 
plant, and from one region 
to another. After infection, 
the damage done is found 














ground for uprights. The 
outside walls are formed 
of double boarding with 
tar felt paper between. 
Fig 2 is a section on line 
N O. The dotted line in 
roof indicates the glass 
part for the greenhouse. 
The lights are 16x24-inch, 
doubled and laid on 4x 
4-inch ash rafters, as per 
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Fig 3. The bench, a, is for 
starting early vegetables; 
‘) the brooders. These are 
built on a platform and 
designed for 24 chicks 
each. The 8-inch pipes, ¢, 
are laid on the ground and 
run from the fireplace, d, 
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to depend largely upon 
such elements as weather 
and soil conditions, etc. 
Some of the evident pre- 
ventive measures may be 
cited as follows: 1. Drain 
all fields so that the sur- 
plus water passes quickly 
into the main ditches, Co- 
operate or arrange for gen- 
eral drainage. 2. The seed 
grain of a region should as 
nearly as possible be seed- 
ed at approximately the 
same period, giving the 
wheat of a locality an even 
stage of growth and of ma- 
turity. Early fields infect 
late ones, and these con- 
tinue the infection to more 
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to the chimney, e, around 
the greenhouse and 
through the chicken coop. Where they pass the 
partition at e they are raised to over a man’s 
hight. 

The fireplace, d, is built of brick laid in clay 
mortar with an ash pit under ground opening 
to the outside. An old fly wheel of a fodder 
cutter had the broken center chiseled out and 
was laid on the top to relieve a kettle fitting 
into it for cooking feed. This kettle is hung 
from the ceiling and can be lifted by means 
of a lever. An old piece of straightened boiler 
iron takes its place when lifted out. Slides are 
arranged to either make the heat pass through 
the greenhouse or go direct to the chimney and 
also regulate the temperature more easily. The 
shop above is to store away boards, sleigh 
tongues, etc, and to make the handling of long 
stuff more easy a little door is-cut in the end 
of the building, as indicated by dotted lines. 


DETAILED PLAN OF A COMBINATION BARN 


free of danger of freezing. For summer the 
framing, h, is taken out and piled on top of 
the cross pieces, 7, and then a shed is ready with 
hanging doors. 

Right on top of the hanging doors is another 
large opening, to bring in the fodder. To save 
time in this operation a rack of light cedar 
poles, K, was made and hung from the middle 
of the roof like a swing. Swung out as indi- 
cated, this rack is held in place by a catch. 
When the rack has received its load from the 
wagon and the catch released it will swing 
back and unload itself. The pigpen, F, is not 
higher than the crosspieces, g. 


Digging Celery—This crop will stand mariy 
light frosts, but hard freezing will hurt it. Do 
not let it remain unprotected in the ground 
after the middle of October. 


distant but naturally later 
regions. 3. Form a good seedbed so that the 
seed may all be given an even, equal start. 
This is especially necessary to spring wheat re- 
gions. 4. For a like reason, sow seed of an 
even germinating power. 5. Avoid mixed va- 
rieties. 6. Select a variety characteristically 
suited to the region and of long standing there. 
It will be more apt to make a normal growth. 
7. Treat ail seed for prevention of smut. Smut 
attacked plants are observed to be great pro- 
ducers of rust when rust conditions prevail. 8. 
Avoid a weedy crop. Weeds in a wheat crop 
weaken the wheat plants so that the seeds 
shrivel readily, and tend to keep the leaves and 
stems fogged with moisture, preventing proper 
light after showers or heavy dews. 9. In win- 
ter wheat regions, volunteer grain should be 
kept pastured or destroyed; and 10, do not over- 
fertilize with nitrogenous types of manure. 











WINTER FORAGE CROPS FOR THE SOUTH 


M. A. CROSBY, U S DEPT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The present outlook of the stock growing 
industry in the southern states is certainly most 
encouraging. I firmly believe the day is not far 
distant when the south will equal, if not lead, 
the north in the production of beef and dairy 
products. In many respects the conditions for 
successful stock raising in this great southeast 
very nearly approach the ideal. There is an al- 
most continuous growing season; a variety of 
native and introduced grasses, legumes and 
other plants which can be made to furnish an 
abundance of excellent pasturage throughout 
the summer. A soil that is easily worked and 
which readily responds to good management 
and other conditions which will not only pro- 
duce more feed to the acre each season, but 
also give advantages unsurpassed by any other 
section of our country. 

PROBLEMS BEFORE TIE STOCK GROWER. 

I am convinced that one of the most impor- 
tant problems confronting the southern stock 
grower is that of winter pastures and forage 
crops. It is a problem, the solution of which 
means thousands of dollars to the southern 
stock grower. The necessity for carrying the 
cattle through the winter without loss, by death 
or shrinkage in weight, cannot be overestimated. 
In the north the cattleman expects to feed his 
herd from four to six months of the year. 

In the south the stock grower feeds in part, 
from one to two months, but more often not 
at all. During the past winter in Florida alone 
thousands of cattle perished from starvation, 
and from the number of carcasses I saw while 
riding through some of the range country near 
Gainesville, I dare say that some of the esti- 
mates of the per cent of loss are not far from 
correct. No animal alternately starved and fat- 
tened can give to its owner best results. 

The cause for the gradual decrease in the 
size of the Florida range animal is laid 
to inbreeding. This I believe to be true to a 
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great extent, but is this the only factor? Some 
of the early breeders of our best pure-bred stock 
practiced in and in breeding in order to perpe- 
tuate their type. I believe that this annual 
state of prolonged hardship to which range cat- 
tle is subect is also a potent factor in bringing 
about this gradual decrease in size. It is a case 
of adaptation to surrounding conditions. 


SUPPLYING WINTER FORAGE, 

The-extreme variability of the soil, rainfall, 
and other conditions existing in these southern 
states, make it impossible at present for me to 
deal with the subject in any but a general way. 
Therefore, I shall attempt nothing further than 
a brief discussion of a few plants that have gen- 
erally proven successful as winter forage crops 
and pastures in the southern states. For the 
sake of convenience, I will divide these into two 
classes: First, those crops which furnish hay, 
fodder, silage, etc, for feeding during the win- 
ter; and secondly, those plants which furnish 
winter pasture pure and simple and are grazed 
by the stock. 

Under the first head come your volunteer 
crops of crabgrass, clover and beggarweed, 
which may be utilized to good advantage, cow- 
peas, some of the sorghums and peanuts all 
make good hay, and the corn stalks usually left 
in the field, and more or less wasted, if properly 
put up for winter feed, would go a long way 
toward keeping the flesh on the animals. Cas- 
sava, a crop to which portions of Florida is 
peculiarly adapted, can be quite easily grown and 
is an excellent feed for both cattle and hogs. 

Then there is that grandest of all forage crops, 
alfalfa. We have not yet begun to realize the 
possibilities of this great plant for the south. 
Even Colorado, with its annual yield of alfalfa 
aggregating approximately 1,250,000 tons, more 
than one-fifth of the total yield in the whole 
United States, could not show better plants. 


- Alfalfa is not only a valuable hay. crop, but 


it will also furnish an ‘abundance of late fall 
and early winter pasturage. The plants, which 
make a winter growth, or which keep fresh and 
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green through the winter months, are of two 
classes. First, those which live for a period 
of several years and are suitable for permanent 
pastures; second, those whose life period is of 
only one season’s duration and which need re- 
seeding each year. 

Under the first class come carpet grass. This 
is admirably adapted to the south, and will 
furnish considerable winter grazing. Fescue 
grass, although an annual, if kept quite closely 
grazed, so as to prevent seed bearing, may be 
made to live several years, and on rich, loamy 
soils, will often furnish good grazing through- 
out the winter months. Texas bluegrass is 
strictly a winter grass, and in favorable loca- 
tions will furnish an abundance of pasturage 
from November to May. In the Carolinas it has 
been successfully used in combination with 
Bermuda grass on sandy pine lands. 


HAIRY VETCH VERY VALUABLE, 

Perhaps the plant which deserves first men- 
tion among the annuals is hairy vetch. I believe 
that so far, throughout the south as a whole, 
this plant has given better results as a winter 
pasture than any other crop. Another most 
valuable plant is the winter turf oat, but as a 
combination of these two is far more valuable 
than either alone, they are best grown together. 
As the vetch is a soil enricher, storing up 
nitrogen by means of the nodules forming bac- 
teria on its roots, its fertilizing influence more 
than offsets the exhaustive effect of the oats. 
Under favorable conditions, a field sown to 
vetch and oats in August or September will fur- 
nish grazing from January to May. 

Another winter-growing legume well worthy 
of a wider dissemination is bur clover. This 
seems to grow to perfection in Florida. It has 
been very successfully used in combination with 
Bermuda grass and in this way a continuous 
pasture may be had on one piece of land, and 
with little expense after once established, as the 
bur clover reseeds itself if not grazed too closely. 
Rape is another plant that should be more gen- 
erally cultivated. 
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states of Maryland, Tennessee, Louisiana, the Virginias, etc, are wel- 
coming the Angora goat as a great aid in clearing up some of the 
cut-over lands which have nearly “gone back” to briars and brush- 
Quite outside of this important feature Angoras are of eco- 
Though not classed. pre-eminently as a. milch ani- 
mal, their milk is remarkably rich in butter fat, averaging 7.3%.. 
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ANGORA GOATS DOING THE “TRIMMING” ACT 
There is increasing interest jin southern agriculture, and the The mohair, skins, meat and horns may all be utilized to an ad- 


vantage. 





It is quite generally agreed that the history of Angora 
goats in the United States dates from 1849, when J. B. Davis of Col- 
umbia, S C, was presented with nine choice animals by the sultan 
of Turkey. . Angoras will long continue to occupy an 
place in American husbandry. The goats pictured are from one of 
the extensive Angora ranges in Montana, 
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’ ~ NEVER CLOCS 
HINK of Seeding Time! Will your 
and betrashy? Ifso you should 
ave a SUP 
tsaves unnecessary labor 
will not bother you. Discs roll over or 
cut pt et ge thistle, 


ea vines, corn sta e n 
os oy can operate the Superior Diso 
Bri 1 at all times, 
eed. Disk Wheel for chan 
tity without change of parts, 
able gears. We guarantee eve 
d our guaran 


UPERIOR 
DRILLS 


“The Name Tells a True Story.” 

We make one and two horse Dise and 
Hoe Drills, with and without fertilizer 
attachment, Disc Harrow on Wheels, 
Corn Drills,Corn Planters, Potato Plante 
ers, Cider Presses, ete. For sale b 
first-ciass dealers everywhere, Sen 

us for Free Catalogues. 


THE SUPERIOR DRILL CO, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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THE PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare you a better silage and fill your 
silo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

1t is the most convenient and the easiest to 
operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

If you need an ensilage cutter you need a 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 





The Baler for speed. Bales 12 to18 tons a day. 
Has 40 inch feed. hole. Adapted to bank barn 
work, Stands uP to its work—no digging holes 
for wheels, Self-feed Attachment increases 
capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales and 
does not increase draft. Send for catalogue,’ 


Co., 120 Malin St., Sandwich, Ills. 





Cures cholera, roup and gapes 
Pratts Poultry Food. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over30yearsold. 


TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building. - Chicago, IL 








ORCHARD AND MEADOW 


Cutting and Curing Good Hay. 


T. W. JONES, KENTON COUNTY, KY. 


To obtain good, sweet hay much 
depends on proper handling and cur- 
ing. It is not possible to impress this 
too much on the minds of hay pro- 
ducers. The value of hay as feed may 
be almost half lost by a little rain 
or too much sunning after curing be- 
gins. Usually there is a rainy spell 
at the time of clover harvest and the 
aim should be to avoid having any cut 
when there is danger of rain. It is 
better to have it a little ripe than to 
have moldy hay. 

Everything being favorable, the best 
time to cut clover meadows is when 
about half the bloom has begun to 
turn; when properly and in this stage, 
the hay should be a bright green and 
have a fine aroma, As clover requires 
very little sunning care should be 
taken to avoid cutting when there is 
prospect of rain or when the sun will 
not have fuli sway curing it. Clover 
cut in the morning may be put in 
windrows in the evening if the weath- 
er is dry, so that there is not much 
moisture in the ground to rise under 
the*hay; heavy dews are to be avoided 
on hay when it has begun curing, as 
they will make it dark and destroy 
the aroma. For this reason it is best 
to rake hay the same day it is cut. 

One year when the writer had a 
large crop of mixed hay to harvest, 
he followed a plan which worked ad- 
mirably and which he has ever after- 
wards followed when possible. In 
harvesting mixed hay it is necessary 
to cut the timothy a little early if 
the clover is to be harvested in best 
shape. Often the timothy is hardly 
in bloom when the clover is ready 
to cut. The year was ideal for hay 
harvesting, as there was no rain dur- 
ing the haying season and the ground 
was dry and firm. The mower was 
started early in the morning. Late 
the same evening the rake was started 
so that all the hay mown was put in 
the windrow. On the following day 
this was put in the stack and as it 
was desired to stack in the field, a 
great deal was dragged by circling 
with the rake around the point where 
a stack was to be, thus obviating a 
great deal of extra handling. This 
should be avoided as much as pos- 
sible, as each time the hay is moved 
it will be damaged to some extent. 
The hay was baled and marketed the 
same fall, the purchaser remarking 
that he never saw a brighter or sweet- 
er product. In stacking it was 
tramped very hard in the center and 
being a little green, it packed very 
firmly, making an excellent stack for 
turning rain. There was scarcely a 
forkful of damaged hay. 

When one has plenty of barn room, 
it is possible to haul when the hay 
is almost too green to store away in 
great quantities. Then care must be 
taken not to get toe much in a heap 
lest it heat. Hay cured in this way 
is more like green forage and is great- 
ly relished by stock. A very common 
mistake made by many producers is 
to let the meadow get too ripe and 
woody before it is mown, thereby los- 
ing a great deal of its nutriment and 
becoming less digestible. Especially 
is this true of timothy. A great many 
used to think it was not ready for the 
mower until the seed was thoroughly 
ripened, in fact some chose this way 
of reseeding the meadow, sacrificing 
the hay crop for seed. Seed could be 
bought much cheaper. 

On this point the writer’s expe- 
rience in handling timothy may be of 
interest. Having a2 meadow of pure 
timothy, just in bloom, to harvest, 


and having some idle time then, he 
decided to begin mowing it; the hay 
was well cured and stored in the barn. 
The following winter it was fed to 
some mules. They would turn from 
almost any other feed to get this hay. 
Better judgment is needed in hand- 
ling this important crop. To get the 
American farmer to recognize this 
and to get him to put up better qual- 
ity of hay is much to be desired. 


- _ 
Timely Suggestions for Orchardists, 


EDWARD VAN ALSTYNE, COLUMBIA CO, N Y. 





I have no stereotyped methods of 
toning up my orchard, but I always 
try to make the punishment fit the 
crime. If I think the soil needs abun- 
dant humus, I work up a fine seedbed 
early in the spring and sow Canada 
peas and plow them under just before 
the trees blossom. I roll the ground 
so as to get a connection between the 
subsoil and the surface soil, then sow 
either cowpeas or red.clover and cow- 
horn turnips. If I want to plow in 
the fall I use cowpeas. A dense 
growth of foliage on the ground in 
winter makes it very difficult to pre- 
vent damage by mice. If there is a 
good amount of vegetable fiber in the 
soil, I cultivate until the middle of 
July and ‘then proceed as above. I 
know of no fertilizer that will affect 
an orchard as quickly as nitrate of 
soda. I apply anywhere from five to 
ten pounds to the tree, according to 
the age and size. Phosphoric acid 
comes next in importance. I have set- 
tled down to South Carolina rock (14% 
available), using from 500 to 1000 
pounds per acre. Some soils may need 
potash and in that case apply from 
50 to 100 pounds per acre of muriate. 
In most cases this will be the cheap- 
est form. 

On very light soils, it may be better 
to use kainit. The actual potash will 
cost more, yet on such soils I believe 
the mechanical offset of the extra salts 
will be beneficial. If the kainit is 
used there will need to be four times 
the weight applied to get the actual 
amount of potash. For many years 
I was an ardent advocate of potash. 
I find on my own orchards it gives 
little or no results. This is true of 
many sections of this state and others 
as well. It is understood that unless 
a crop of fruit buds has been formed 
the year before all the toning up in 
the world will not make a crop of 
fruit that year. It will probably help 
to produce a set of buds for the next 
year, promote the healthfulness of the 
trees and if the buds are set make 
more and better fruit. Don’t look for 
results too soon in a neglected orchard. 
It is economy to keep it up to concert 
pitch all the time. In the majority 
of cases, a liberal] dressing of stable 
manure, if available, will be the best 
and surest thing one can use. 

Under ordinary conditjons, with the 
orchards as they exist to-day, I do 
not believe it will pay to thin apples. 
Many varieties, such as Williams’s Fa- 
vorite, Wealthy, Jonathan and Bald- 
win would be better and sell for more, 
if there were less on the trees. But 
in the majority of cases it will not pay 
to take them off by hand. By judi- 
cious pruning the set and distribution 
can be somewhat regulated. Good 
feeding and spraying will give size, 
color and quality. Unquestionably the 
demand for fine apples in boxes will 
increase. Such apples must be uni- 
form in size and to attain this with- 
out too much waste should be thinned. 
On a low-headed tree, the apple tree 
of the future, they can be economically 
thinned and then picked direct from 
the tree into the box. 


Utilizing Bone Ash on the Farm. 
Dk W. H. JORDAN, NEW YORK EXPER STA. 

I have a lot of bone ash or bone 
black which analysis shows to con- 
tain 35 to 37% phosphoric acid. I find 
it a great help to crops on sandy soil 
in Virginia. This bone ash is a great 
absorbent of liquids and gases. I want 
to know if the lime in it would lib- 
erate the nitrogen if I were to use it 
as an absorbent in my stables for dry- 
ing up the liquid manure, etc. What 
I am afraid of is that it may have 
some chemical effect on the liquid ma- 
nure and liberate the nitrogen before 
it is put on the fields. I want to get 
all there is in the bone ash and also 
the liquid manure. Would it do to 
pile up this ash after using as an ab- 
sorbent, say in manure heap, for some 
time, or would it be best to get it on 
the land as soon as saturated ?—[Wil- 
liam J. Gagne, Schenectady County, 
ae Re 

The lime in the bone ash is all in 
combination with some acid, chiefly 
phosphoric acid. For this reason then, 
it would have no tendency to liberate 
ammonia from its combinations in the 
liquid manure. Only free lime would 
have this effect. For this reason if 
your correspondent deems it wise he 
may safely use bone ash or boneblack 
as an absorbent. I do not why 
there would be any advantage in piling 
up the mixture of bone ash and ma- 
terials which it has absorbed. There 
would be danger of loss of nitrogen 
compounds and I think the sooner the 
mixture is covered in the soil the 
better. 


see 
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Advance in Apple Barrels Checked. 


Orchardists throughout most apple 
sections of the United States will pay 
no higher prices for barrels this year 
than they did last. This fact is made 
evident from numerous replies to in- 
quiries sent out by American Agri- 
culturist. Throughout the west com- 
paratively little change in prices can 
be noted as compared with 1904. 

In the Empire state, which, on 
account of its great crop, 
annually consumes immense numbers 
of barrels, there is unquestionably a 
weaker market, much to the gratifica- 
tion of producers. In the heavy fruit 
producing sections of the western part 
of New York new barrels are selling 
at 30 to 35 cents each, compared with 
32 to 38 cents last season. Very few 
old barrels on sale. Some have been 
picked up at 10 to 15 cents and then 
resold at a slight advance. 

In connection with barrel contract- 
ing this year, it is proper to state the 
views of a prominent dealer who has 
the interests of all growers at heart. 
He urges orchardists in the Hudson 
river district to pay more attention to 
the size of the containers they buy. 
For the good of the trade there are 
too many small sized barrels used in 
that section. This is due, so he claims, 
to the -barrel maker, who wants to 
“skin” the grower and dealer out of 
a stave. When orders come in freely 
and lumber is advanced, the cooperage 
man shoves prices up and in addition 
pays greater attention to saving staves. 
It takes 16 staves to make a standard 
barrel, but the undersized Hudson 
river barrels contain only 15 staves and 
5%-foot instead of 6-foot hoops. In 
order that the manufacturer may save 
1 to 2 cents on each barrel, the grower 
loses money on shipments, as he has 
to pay the same freight for his small 
130-pound container as he would on 
the standard 145-pound barrel. 
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Georgia’s Champion Crop of Oats. 


J. W. FOUNTAIN, GWINNETT COUNTY, GA. 





I produced the largest crop of oats 
that was raised in Georgia last year. 
I threshed over 100 bushels per acre. 
The land was a rather stiff, red soil 
was in corn the year previous, 
which produced 75 bushels per acre 
without fertilizer. This land was 
turned about 6 inches deep, March 18, 
and followed with a smoothing 
harrow. I went over the ground sev- 
eral times with this to get the seedbed 
in as fine condition as possible. I 
believe the keynote of successful farm- 
ing thorough preparation and I 
make free use of the smoothing har- 
row, which, in my opinion, is one of 
the best implements that a farmer 
can own. After the soil was thorough- 
ly worked, the were drilled in 
the following day with a grain drill, 


and 


was 


is 


oats 


using 95 quarts commercial ferti- 
lizer per acre. The fertilizer analyzed 
as follows: Phosphoric acta 10%, pot- 

sh 8% and nitrogen 2%. This was 
drilled in 1 inch deep. In four weeks 


the field was green, showing a perfect 
stand. 

I harvested the field July 4, using 
binder, as shown in the illustra- 
printed in connection with this 
urticle I believe this is an ideal way 
of saving the crop. I believe in mak- 
ing round, tight bundles, as they are 
more easily handled and shocked. As 
shown in the picture, these oats stood 
t a uniform hight of at least 4 feet 
when harvested. When threshed 100 
turned out 20 bushels of as 
as I ever saw. The variety 


the 
tion, 


bundles 


fine oats 


as the oats come from the machine, 
we spread ours thinly on a tight floor. 
They are stirred every day to keep 
them from heating should they be 
the least bit damp. In this way I 
secure a sound, bright grain. I have 
five acres out this season. They were 
sown March 18, the same date as last 
year. I have a fine stand and every 
reason to believe that the yield will 
be as large as last year. As a rule, 
under favorable growing conditions, 
our oat crop is ready to harvest in 
100 days from the date of sowing. 





Difficulties with the Onion Maggot. 


Up to the present no entirely satis- 
factory remedy has been announced 
for the onion maggot, nor have satis- 
factory preventive measures’ been 
tested. A number of makeshifts have 
been more or less popular for some 
years, but most of them are expensive 
or difficult to apply and are inef- 
fective. The adult insect is a fly which 
lays its eggs very early in the spring 
upon young onions, the grubs eat their 
way into the young bulbs and pro- 
duce wilting more or less conspicu- 
ously. About the end of May or in 
carly June the grubs reach maturity 
and lay eggs for another brood; this 
brood is the one that does the princi- 
pal damage. Prevention of injury to 
the earliest planted onions is of most 
importance. Practically nothing can 
be done for the later ones. Where 
onions are grown extensively, co-oper- 
ation among the growers in preventing 
injury to the first crop is the only pos- 
sible satisfactory means suggested, 
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HARVESTING OATS IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


The field of oats here shown was grown last season by J. W. Fountain 
of Gwinnett county, Ga, whose article on his methods of growing and har- 


vesting is printed in this issue. 
bushels per acre. 


The variety is Kansas and the yield 100 
Mr Fountain, who 13 on the harvester, says the crop this 


season is equally as good, if not better, than that herewith shown. 


sown is called Kansas Rust Proof and 
the seed was carefully selected. 
Whether or not this variety is rust 
proof in other sections, I cannot say, 
but it is by far the best sort that I 
have ever tried here. In this section 
it is free from rust, blight or any dis- 
ease, so far as I can detect. It makes 
a strong, stiff straw that does not 
lodge. 

While this section is not particularly 
Adapted to summer grain, yet with 
the proper preparation and good seed, 
I can raise-enormous crops. In cut- 
ting oats here one has to be governed 
by the weather, as hardly any two 
Seasons’ crops can be handled in the 
same way. I harvest my oats as soon 
as they become thoroughly ripe. I 
consider it best to commence cutting 
in the morning as soon as the dew is 
off sufficiently to have a man follow 
and set up the bundles immediately 
after the binder, so that the grain 
will get thoroughly dry before putting 
on the cap bundles. If the weather 
promises to be fair, the entire heads 
remain uncovered without the least 
canger of molding. 

As soon as the grain is thoroughly 
dry they are ready to thresh. As fast 


because unless the eYorts are general, 
the adults will fly from one field to 
another. 

In the light, sandy soil of New Jer- 
sey the following method is practiced. 
The early infested plants are pulled 
and destroyed, the soil plowed away 
from one side of the row with a hand 
plow and the root system partially 
exposed, then a dressing of about 600 
pounds kainit and. 200 pounds nitrate 
of soda per acre is applied broadcast 
and the soil turned back to the plants. 
The time chosen to apply this pre- 
ventive is just before or during a rain, 
or immediately after a heavy shower 
when the ground is thoroughly wet. 
This fertilizer acts as a stimulant to 
evercome any injuries that may have 
been caused. All plants that show 
attack are pulled and destroyed. This 
in reply to our Ohio subscriber, S. L. 
W., and others. 

The paper is truly an American ag- 
riculturist. Its subjects are thorough- 
ly handled. One need not be in want 
of information for anything he or she 
may be interested in; from the farm, 
house or garden, to the welfare of the 
country. My wife, sons and daughters 
all like it.—[Joe W. Englert, McCrack- 
en County, Ky. 
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Commercial Agriculture. 


Further Uncertainty in Apple Outlook. 


Since the last outline on apple crop 
conditions, published in these columns 
June 17, the drop has proved quite 
heavy in many parts of the country. 
This is particularly true in some of 
the middle states, notably Ohio. It 
ean safely be said that the outlook 
for apples throughout the United 
States is a shade less satisfactory than 
early in June. 

Reports from the all-important Em- 
pire state continue to tell of Bald- 
wins showing up light; other varieties 
are more promising. It is significant, 
however, that orchardists in some of 
the most prominent apple producing 
counties of New York are talking 
“moderate to light crop this year.” 
They base their belief partly upon the 
fact that last season saw a heavy yield. 
This gentiment is reflected by coopers 
offering barrels at lower bids than 
could be obtained last season. 

Special advices from American 
Agriculturist correspondents in Niag- 
ara county, N Y, say there is a fair to 
heavy setting of all varieties of apples 
except Baldwins. A Wayne county 
orchardist writes that the outlook is 
for half of last year’s yield. In Al- 
bany county Hubbardstons will make 
fair yield; others showing up light. In 
Onondaga the drop is not proving 
heavy, yet our correspondent says that 
they are looking for no more than a 
medium to fair crop. In Erie the 
June thinning was large as far as 
apples are concerned, due partly to 
very wet weather. In Columbia 
peaches give indications of a full 
yield; apples fair. Peach prospects in 
many of the leading New York coun- 
ties are excellent. 

Writing this week from Maryland a 
big commercial orchardist, with in- 
terests in various sections, says apples 
fromise a half crop in Washington 
county, Md, Franklin county, Pa, and 
Frederick county, Va. In Cumber- 
land Co, Pa, apple prospects medium 
to fair. June drop late starting; 
peaches fine. In some parts of New 
Jersey plums and cherries are light; 
peaches showing good promise. 

The Maryland peach crop will be 
light. Early prospects for apples in 
Virginia were excellent, but there 
came a marked deterioration last 
month. In New England, the promise 
for peaches is most excellent, the set- 
ting in Connecticut being the best for 
many years. As the case in New 
York, many reports from New Eng- 
land tell of Baldwin apples showing 
up light. 
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Heavy rains in southwestern Mich- | 


igan have cut down the apple prom- 
ise to some extent yet many districts 
of that state report the general fruit 
cutlook as favorable. Illinois and 
Missouri orchardists are not hopeful 
of securing good returns from apples 
this year. In the latter state a 25% 
crop is estimated by reliable authori- 
ties. .The Arkansas yield promises to 
be about half of normal. In the Rocky 
mountain districts conditions show lit- 
tle change since our last report. 





Fraud Orders—The postmaster gen- 
eral at Washington has published an 
additional list of names against whom 
fraud orders have been issued. Among 
them are: Elton Realty Co of Pitts- 
burg, Pa; C. H. Montezuma Co of Los 
Angeles, Cal; Dr James A. Herlihy 
and Black-No-More Co of Chillicothe, 
O; Unique Jewelry Co, B. J. Morgan 
Blueing Co and Gold and Silver Mfg 
Co, 165 W 23d street, 173 Greenwich 
street and 34 Dey street, New York; 
Chippewa Indian Pill Co of Lagrange, 
Ill; R. H. Bell & Co of Chicago: Lin- 
coln Clinic of Detroit; Prudential Turf 
Advisory Bureau of Chicago; Dr 
©. * 83183 Columbus ave- 
nue, on, N. I. Boetkelmann of 
New York, The Vincenn - 
pa es Co, of Phil 
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IDER MAKING 


Can be made profitable if the 
right kind of machinery is used. 
W £ MAKE THE RIGHT KIND. 
Send for catalogue. 
Boomer & Boscuert Press Co., 
liv West Water St., Syracuse, N. ¥. 








and Power Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters; Feed Mills; Saws; Steel 
and Wood Rollers; Engines, 8 to 25 H, P., mounted or stationary. 
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Send for Free Booklet No. 2. 
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HAY RACKS, $6.50 - $8.50 


HEAVY LAWN SWINGS, $3.25 - $4.26 
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Handling Cows and Calves. 


We make it a point to have our 
cows go dry from six weeks to two 
months before calving. We believe it 
best to have cows out of milk at least 
for that Iength of time. In our expe- 
rience we have found that cows will do 
better and last longer if handled in this 
way. When our cows are about to be- 
come fresh, we begin to feed them a 
little grain. We do not like the calf 
to remain with the cow at all. In fact, 
it is never permitted to touch the 
cow’s udder. We milk the cow and give 
the calf from one to two quarts 
milk, never exceeding two quarts at 
any time. We continue this for about 
two weeks. If we intend to raise the 
calf, we then begin to add a small 
quantity of oil meal and wheat mid- 
dlings with a little water in the meal. 
When four or five weeks old, the calf 
is fed entirely with oil meal and mid- 
dlings mixed with warm water. If the 
caif is to be fattened for market, after 
two weeks the quantity of milk is in- 
creased until at three weeks old when 
we give the calf about all it will take 
until it is ready for market. Many 
calves die from over-feeding during 
the first two weeks. There is no fixed 
rule about this method and a man 
must use his judgment, as different 
breeds and grades require different 
treatment.—[D. C. Markham, Lewis 
County, N Y. 

As a rule I do not feed any grain to 
my cows before calving. They are giv- 
en mixed hay and occasionally feed of 
silage and some straw. This ration is 
fed them during their dry period of 
six or eight weeks. The cow should be 
placed in a box stall so that she will 
be quiet before calving. She should 
also be away from the excitement and 
influence of the balance of the herd. 
I think it is desirable to have the 
herdsman or attendant with the cow 
at the time of calving. The cow is 
then given a little warm water and we 
begin to give her a little grain at once, 
but do not, give her the full ration the 
first week. I do not allow the calf to 
remain with the cow after it is strong 
enough to stand on its feet. We feed 
from a clean pail. The calf usually 
drinks at the second feeding. If they 
are to be raised, we feed whole milk 
the first two weeks, then calf meal a 
little later. We never allow the calf 
to run with the cow. I have never had 
a case of so-called milk fever. During 
the milking season the cows receive 
some grain every day and when dry 
are always in good flesh. During the 
summer calves are fed grain and whey. 
[R. C. Otis, Lewis County, N Y. 

We aim so far as possible to keep 
our cows in good healthy condition so 
that no special treatment before calv- 
ing will be necessary. If, however, the 
cow needs it, we feed a little flaxseed 
meal, and give wheat bran to keep the 
bowels loose, and place the cow in box 
stall three days before time for calv- 
ing. We have followed the plan for 
some years of taking off all the heat- 
ing and highly concentrated food for 
three weeks before calving and replac- 
ing it with bran, corn silage and clo- 
ver hay. We believe ‘the best way to 
handle the cow at time of calving is 
to give her, so far as possible, natural 
conditions, and allow nature to do its 
work. We watch carefully at the time 
to see that no abnormal conditions ex- 
ist. We believe that the less interfer- 
ence with natural processes the bet- 
ter. We do not allow the calf to re- 
main with the cow, but at once teach 
it to drink, except in rare cases where 
the cow’s udder is caked. Our prac- 
tice in raising calves has been to teach 
the calf to drink at once, never al- 
lowing it to suckle the mother. We 
feed whole milk until the calf is four 
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weeks old, after which we give.it less 
whole milk and some oil meal and 
bran, and gradually begin giving the 
calf sterilized whey, as we are in @ 
cheese-making section where we have 
no skim milk to feed. We have raised 
30 or 40 excellent calves during the 
past three years by this method. I 
should prefer the skim milk for the 
calf if we had it. The sterilized whey, 
however, is a good feed when com- 
bined with some kind of meal which 
the calf relishes and can digest.— 
[George A. Fuller, Jefferson County, 
N Y 





Selecting a Herd Boar. 
CHARLES JONES, ILLINOIS. 





To raise a first-class male for use in 
a herd, one should start at its birth 
and from then onward care should be 
of the very best and the feeding care- 
fully done. This, of course, to say 
nothing of the previous breeding of 
the ancestors, which, of course, must 
be of the best. A good clover or al- 
falfa pasture is the best place to keep 
them, as plenty of green feeds give 
strength of body and large bone, 
which will induce the qualities that 
will stand up under heavy corn feed- 
ing later on. 

Fat, corn fed males should be avoid- 
ed, since their pigs are invariably of 
weak constitution, will not fatten well 
under heavy feeding of corn, or any 
other single food, but require wide ra- 
tions as a rule. After the pigs are 
four weeks old they should havea pen 
with a special feeding apartment, 
where they can eat away from the 
sow. They should be fed some at- 
tractive food, as a mixture of slops or 
soaked grain, with skim or whole milk 
added to it. They should always have 
plenty of clover or alfalfa pasture and 
frequently be taught to eat alfalfa hay 
when wet. A great variety of feeds is 
preferable for the young cattle, and 
particularly such as will.tend to pro- 
duce much bone and muscle. 
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Fair Outlook for Milk Farmers. 
WILLIAM M. PECK, DELAWARE CO, N Y. 





The milk and butter situation in this 
locality is very different from what it 
was last season. Butter manufactur- 
ers are paying better prices for milk 
than the Bordens. For April the pa- 
trons of some of the best creameries 
receive over $1.60 net per 100 pounds 
milk, while the Bordens’ price for 
the same was $1.30: Some of the pa- 
trons of the Mundale creamery  re- 
ceived this price from the butter fat 
basis price, making, in one instance, 
over $50 more cash in hand for a 
patron for his milk during the month 
than he would have received had he 
sold to the Bordens. 

We must admit that this year thus 
far has been an exceptionally good 
one for butter producing creameries, 
yet weeare of the belief from past 
experience, that one year with anoth- 
er, butter making in this section of 
Delaware county is better than ship- 
ping milk. 

Is there any common sense in pro- 
hibiting the sale by law of skim milk? 
There is no more healthful and nu- 
tritious food than pure skim milk. 
Why should it be excluded from the 
metropolitan market? Let it be sold 
as skim milk and so labeled, and if 
the health authorities of New York 
city want a standard for whole milk, 
let them fix it. 

A large percentage of the cows in 
this vicinity have been on grass for 
the past few weeks. No hay in the 
barns. The price for hay is in the 
neighborhood of $17 per ton. Prices 
for cows are from $30 to $70. As to 
prices for butter and milk, I am con- 
vinced that we will see better prices 
all round than last year, that is butter 
will be better, and milk will not be 
less. 





A Durable Machine 


To be a permanent benefit a Cream Separator must be durable. The improved 


U.S. Cream Separator 


will outwear any other. 


We’!l tell you why 


All the working parts are enclosed and swetected from dust, grit and damage, 
Those moving at high speed run in oil on steel balis, which greatly reduce wear. 
All the steel, bronze and tin used is carefully inspected,and is of the highest 


quality money can buy. 


Throughout the whole machine the parts are few, simple 
Each completed machine is put to a 
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test before shipped. 
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only skilled workmen are employed. 


PRACTICAL PROOF 


But the best proof of durability is what the machine has 
*Dairy Separator Catalogue 
we have printed a few of the thousands of lettersreceived 
(Some of them have used the U, S. 
for ten years or over.) Their testimony is worth something 
Write for this book now. Jt will interest you. 
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Why Percherons Are Desirable. 


*w. A. ELDRIDGE, INDIANA. 





The little district of Perche in south 
Normandy, France, is the native home 
of probably the most popular breed 
of draft horses, the Percheron. One 
of the most influential factors which 
has tended toward bringing the 
Percheron to its present high degree 
of perfection is the interest taken by 
the French government. For a long 
time that government has maintained 
stud stables in which were kept the 
very best stallions that could be found. 
They are let out to the farmer at a 
nominal fee and the breeding of good 
animals encouraged. 

The government does not stop here. 
It has established a system of inspec- 
tion and license for all stallions which 
are to be used for breeding purposes, 
and only animals of merit are per- 
mitted to enter stud service. Two 
classes are recognized, first the ap- 
proved, which so long as they are kept 
in service receive an annual reward 
from the government of from $75 to 
$150. The second class is designated as 
authorized stallions, which are com- 
mended for public patronage, but not 
considered of sufficient excellence to 
deserve a bounty. The law forbids the 
use of any stallion that has not been 
authorized by the government. The 
vast amount of good arising from this 
interest taken by the government can 
searcely be estimated. 

The modern Percheron is very pop- 
ular with the American farmer, be- 
cause he is an easy keeper and an 
early maturer, is hardy and vigorous 
but docile and sensible, strong, active 
and well adapted to all classes of farm 
work aud city use. America had a 
preference for a black horse, which 
has led to the production of darker 
colored horses, but, as is evidenced by 
some of the leadirzg shows of the last 
season, there is a tendency to revert 
back to the original color, that beauti- 
ful iron gray. 

It is said Americans import more of 
these stallions than all other draft 
breeds combined. At the world’s fair 
at St Louis, the Percheron held its 
own with other breeds, both in number 
and quality. The Percheron won first 
in the heavy geldings, first, third, 
fourth and fifth in the ligh: drafters, 
first in the light pairs, first in the light 
fours, and last but not least, when those 
flashy six-in-hands were displayed 
the active Percheron geldings carried 
off the royal purple, the greatest honor 
that could be awarded to any drafter. 





*Extracts from prize article written 
for the $25 prize offered by Percheron 
registry company for best essay on 
the Percheron horse, to be competed 
for by undergraduate students attend- 
ing agricultural colleges in the United 
States. 
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A Comfortable Henhouse. 
JOHN FEWSTER, NEW YORK. 


My henhouse is 20 feet long by 16 
wide with a ridge roof. The founda- 
The building has two 
of matched pine siding 
space and two thick- 


tion is of stone. 
thicknesses 
with a 4-inch air 


nesses of building paper. On the 
south side are three large windows. 
The roosts occupy the north side of 


the building. They are placed 4 feet 


above the floor with a platform for 
droppings 18 inches below. The nest 
boxes are under the platform 2 feet 


above the floor, the hens gaining ac- 


cess to them from a runboard in the 
rear. On the east end of the building 
is a raised platform partitioned off 
with wire netting for a feed room. 
Every bit of the floor space is thus 
available to the fowls for scratching 


purposes, 
On the cross ties overhead is a light 


scaffold covered with chaffy straw, 
which acts as an absorbent to the 
moisture arising from the fowls when 
closely shut in during cold weather. 
in connection with this building on the 
west is a low shed built of rough 
boards and open to the south. This 
is used as a scratching shed in winter 
when the weather is mild and as a 
roosting 


place in summer. 





Working Among the Bees. 

F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 
In handling combs of noney always 
keep them in a perpendicular position. 


Do not lay them on their sides, for 
they are easily broken. In packing 

mb honey for shipment it should be 
kept ir similar position. The same 
principle applies when handling su- 


POULTRY AND BEES 


foul brood was present, I should place 
the remaining bees on starvatiori diet 
for at least 36 hours in a closed hive 
without combs. Then put them into 
a new hive, on clean combs with a 
fertile queen and feed sugar syrup. 
The frames and combs in the foul 
hive I would bury. After scraping 
the hive and giving it a coat of paint 
inside and out, I would use it again. 

Sometimes a colony will kill off its 
drones when other colonies leave them 
undisturbed. In this case you will 
probably find that the colony has 
reared a young queen, and when she 
gets to laying the bees think there is 
no likelihood of drones being needed 
for some time. 





Summer Management of Geese. 


H. S. M"LOUD, CAYUGA COUNTY, N Y¥. 





I make goose nests on the ground, 
with plenty of straw or hay, and as 
good shelter as possible. Should they 
get damp and mussy, I place a piece 
of sod 18 or 20 inches square in the 
bottom of the nest, stamp a depression 
in the center and replace the straw. 
Except in severe weather I leave the 
eggs in the nest for the goose to turn. 
This will keep them fresh and cool. 

When the goose becomes broody, if 
I wish her to lay another litter, I shut 
her up a few days, and in the course 
‘of two weeks she will generally com- 
\mence laying again. If I wish to set 
her on the first litter, I give her not 
more than 15 eggs. At the same time 
I replenish the nest with straw, and 


then keep away. If she has free range 
and plenty of water, she will need 
no other care. In about 30 days she 


will come of€ with the goslings. These 




















FARMERS’ MILK SHIPPING STATION IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


The Holland Patent milk and cream company in Oneida county, N Y, 


as shown above, was organized April 

were 

ibout the first of June. The contract price is New 
cents per can for each month from April 

October, February and March; 

January. This station 


the left 


at the right is a near scene of the platform, 
well known dairyman, 
leading spirit in this enterprise. 


the New York market. The 

land Patent, is the 

pers containing foundation or when 
handling brood frames. When man- 
ipulating hives of bees, the proper 


the operator is at the rear 
All the operations 
easily performed from this point, 
hindering the bees. Do not 
open longer than abso- 


position for 
or side of the hive. 
are 
without 
keep the hives 
lutely necessary. 

Moving 
another in 

ies are very populous, 


bees from one location to 
hot weather, when the colo- 
requires careful 


handling. Remove the hive cover and 
place in its stead a rim 2 inches deep, 
overed with wire cloth. This will 
allow the bees to leave the comb and 
cluster in the space on top of the 
combs. The hive entrance should also 


be covered with wire cloth. If the bees 
ere confined for more than a day, 
supply them with water by placing a 
wet sponge on top. Never allow the 
hives to be in the sun. Transport 
them at night if possible. 

It is quite important that extracting 
combs and unfinished sections that are 
extracted should be thoroughly 
cleaned out if they are to be used 

gain next year. I don’t know of any 
way they can be thoroughly cleaned, 
except by the bees, who will work 
ively on any combs that are exposed. 

Foul brood is a terrible scourge and 

to be If I thought 


greatly dreaded. 


is giving great satisfaction to patrons. 
is that of the main building showing the icehouse, 


1, 1903, with a capital of $4000. There 


i) farmers delivering 525 40-quart cans of milk at this station daily 


York exchange, less 20 


to September; 15 cents off for 


10 cents off for November, December and 


The view at 
while the view 
loading milk into the cars for 
F. H. Thomson of Hol- 


t keep close at hand for a few days, 
until they get strong, but allow them 
to nip the tender grass at will. A 
shallow dish of water is given them 


to drink from. They are kept out of 
rains until they are well feathered. 
T feed a little cracked corn at night 


te coax them home. 
I do not pick the mother goose as 


long as she hovers the goslings, as 
she needs her down to perfect her 
nest, and her feathers to protect the 


young. The old male may be picked 
as soon as the weather becomes warm 
in the spring. As soon as the gos- 
lings are feathered, or as soon as the 
feathers are prime, that is, have no 
bloodshot quills, they are ready to 
pick. This may be repeated at inter- 
vals of about six or seven weeks. The 
bolster feathers must never be picked, 
as they are the large feathers just 
below the wing. If they are picked 
the wing will droop until they grow 
again. 
—S << 

Bees Satisfactory—When I came to 
Georgia from Ohio I bought 37 hives 
of Italian bees, reduced to five-comb 
nuclei hives and shipped by express. 
I think the charges were about $50. 
I placed my apiary in a grove near 
the house, putting each colony into 
full-sized hives. I did not lose a sin- 


gle colony. My bees went to work 
with a hustle and I soon found out 
that I had struck a fine section for 
honey of very fine appearance and 
quality. My success soon attracted 
some of my neighbors and I did quite 
a good business in bee work for them 
besides working my own bees.—[S. D. 
Riegel, Thomas County, Ga. 





Low-Priced Firearms—Our readers 
have no doubt noticed the advertise- 
ments of the Hamilton Model 23, take 
down, bolt-action rifle that sells for 
$3. We are anxious that you have a 
just appreciation of the work of this 
little gun. It is beautifully made, 
strong and accurate. The low price 
at which it is sold does not give an 
idea of its worth. As a matter of fact, 
it is the vast number of these rifles 
that are made that enables the Ham- 
ilton rifle company to turn them out 
at such a low price. If you find your 
dealer has no Hamilton in stock, write 
the Hamilton rifle company of Ply- 
mouth, Mich, for their interesting cir- 
cular, describing their little gun. Men- 
tion this paper when writing. 


Hay Growers Take Notice—Do you 
want a useful book absolutely free? 
Ertel’s hay press book is yours for the 
asking. No other catalog or hay press 
book is so complete and explicit. The 
man who is going to spend his money 
for a-hay press and whose men and 
teams are to operate it does not want 
to purchase such a machine blindly. 
He is usually ‘from Missouri,”’ and this 


book is intended to answer all his 
questions and show him just what 
points are necessary in a good hay 


A postal card to Geo Ertel Co 
of Quincy, Ill, mentioning this paper, 
will bring you the book free, without 
obligation on your part to purchase. 
Its 80 pages of hay press hints will 
surely be worth the price of a postal 
to you. 


press. 





Basket and Question Box, 


Corrosive Sublimate—Dr C. T. H., 


Pennsylvania: This material is so ex- 
tremely poisonous that it is not gen- 
erally recommended as an insecticide; 
besides it has such a caustic action 
upon foliage and tender vegetation 
that it cannot be used safely. It pos- 
Sesses some value as a fungicide and 
is used frequently for potato scab at 
the rate of two ounces of corrosive 
sublimate in 16 gallons water, in 
which the potatoes are soaked for an 
hour before being cut and planted. We 
would not advise its use for cutworms 


in the manner you describe. A good 
remedy is as follows: Thoroughly mix 
one pound paris green, or half 


as much white arsenic, with 50 pounds 
bran and add enough water to make 
a good, thick mash that can be 
handled with a paddle or spoon. A 
little molasses will make the material 
more adhesive. Distribute the mate- 
rial near, but not against the plants 
to be protected. Keep chickens and 
other animals away from it. 





Soil Inoculation Problem—tThe fact 
that S. A. Carter of New Jersey found 
nodules on both the inoculated and 
uninoculated garden peas, but that 
the inoculated plants were neverthe- 
less somewhat superior in color and 
vigor, would seem to indicate the ben- 
efit of using the highly-bred bacteria 
even in soils fairly well inoculated. 
Of course, Mr Carter will understand, 
if he will read again the directions ac- 
companying his culture, that there is 
no reason to expect the formation of 
nodules on turnip or cabbage plants, 
The fact that his field peas do not 
show nodules may be due to soil con- 
ditions, acidity, lack of moisture, ete, 
or to the age of the plants. Specimens 
of the plants and a small quantity of 
soil would be necessary before any 
opinion could be ventured as to the 
cause of the non-appearance of nod- 
ules in the latter case. There is also 
the possibility that the culture was 
not properly handled before it was 
applied to the seed.—[T. R. Robinson, 
Assistant in Physiology, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
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The Sharples Co. 
Chicago, Wl, 


Write for catalog K-100 
and learn about the best 
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separator ever built—the 
Tubular. 
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The Cotton Industry in China. 


In view of the agitation aroused In 
the south the past winter looking to 
the enlargement of our cotton trade 
with the orient, some light thrown on 
the cotton manufacturing industry of 
China proves of interest. This par- 
ticularly row, with the unquestioned 
disposition in many parts of China 
to boycott American cotton and other 
manufactures. The spinning of cot- 
ton into yarn and its conversion into 
cloth have existed in the celestial em- 
pire for over 1000 years. Most of the 
manufacturing is centered in districts 
of China. where cotton best grows. In 
1891 an initial experiment of modern 
spinning was started at Shanghai, be- 
ing carried on in the way of a monop- 
oly. 

According to a report by the United 
States department of commerce and 
labor, four mills in that city, repre- 
senting a capital of about $2,000,000, 
all European money, were started 
after the Japanese war on the assump- 
tion that cheap labor, etc, would give 
handsome profits. Since 1898 these 
mills have had trouble to keep their 
heads above water. It is claimed, 
however, that while adversities were 
encountered, so favorable are sur- 
rounding circumstances and conditions 
as to the expansion of the trade, that 
inevitably English and American spin- 
ning mills must suffer a loss in the 
Chinese busiress, through these estab- 
lishments. In 1903 there were 500,000 
spindles at work in the celestial em- 
pire, with an aggregate production of 
93,000,000 pounds of cotton. In that 
year China imported 365,100,000 
pounds of yarn, nearly three times as 
much as in 1893. The spinning and 
weaving of cotton in China are en- 


EDITORIAL 


trusted entirely to women, whereas 
silk is woven by men, 

It is claimed that the main adverse 
factor which Chinese mills have en- 
countered has been their failure to 
obtain supplies of raw cotton at rea- 
sonable prices and in good condition. 
When soliciting foreign capital for the 
erection of mills, it was assumed by 
projectors that the wrice of the raw 
material would not advance ma- 
terially. However, middlemen in China 
were sharp enough to establish com- 
binations that forced up prices, until 
recently the cost of raw cotton was 
90% higher than originally figured on. 
It is claimed that Chinese labor is be- 
coming more efficient each year. The 
working day lasts 13% hours, night 
shifts working 10 hours extra. Many 
mills at Shanghai pay by piece-work, 
the average amount of wages earned 
being 12 cents a day. In other parts 
of the empire wages are much lower. 


- 
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Suburban Farming for Wage Earners. 


A practical solution of various. press- 
ing problems which confront the body 
politic is being worked out, with every 
prospect of success. The parties in- 
terested properly realize the dangers 
involved in an ignorant floating popu- 
lation, but they believe it possible to 
effect an association of effort on the 
part of labor, employers and capital 
that will go far to remedy the situa- 
tion. 

The idea is to form a corporation 
which shall acquire well located tracts 
of land near the principal cities, with- 
in easy rapid-transit distances of the 
factories. These tracts are to be cut 
up into plots of about one acre, and 
upon each is to be built a snug little 
house. The whole place, including a 
policy of insurance upon the buyer’s 
life, is to be sold to the workingman 
for $1000 to $1500, on long time and 
payable in small installments, so that 
for less than the rent usually paid. 
the wage earner may own an acre and 
a home of his own, while if he dates 
before it is paid for, the insurance 
will more than take care of the obli- 
gation, and thus provide the family 
with a home and a little surplus. 

The plan also involves institutes or 
classes for teaching the people how 
to lay out their plots into gardens that 
shall yield both pleasure and profit. 
This educational phase of the idea 
supplies the missing link which has 
heretofore caused the failure of many 
such efforts. Show the mechanic how 
to manage his garden, arrange for the 
plowing to be done, and fertilizers and 
garden supplies to be obtained and 
distributed through a little practical 
co-operation, and offer prizes for best 
results, and there is no reason why 
this scheme should not succeed. 

Certain it is that it will add much 
to the stability, position, earning pow- 
er and political worth of any family, 
to be thus transferred from a floating 
unit into an integral and permanent 
part of the community. For city chil- 
dren, the proposition is fraught with 
every advantage. A little homestead 
for each family is such a laudable idea 
that it cannot fail to win the enthu- 
siastic appreciation of workingmen 
themselves, and of such experience and 
capital as may be required to carry 
it out. 


a> 
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Formidable competition for Ameri- 
can cotton growers, while a possibility 
of the future, continues remote. From 
time to time American Agriculturist 
has pointed out the efforts being made 
by northern Europe to stimulate cot- 
ton production anywhere and every- 
where outside the southern states. At 
our request, made some months ago, 
the department of commerce and 
labor has instituted an inquiry among 
United States consuls as to the tangi- 
ble progress being made in this direc- 
tion. Germany, France, England and 
other countries are encouraging in 





every way possible the growing of 
cotton on a commercial scale in their 
tropical and subtropical colonies in 
Africa, Asia and the islands of the 
sea. But so far as evidence at hand 
to date bears upon this, practically 
nothing has been done beyond the 
experimental stage. The world is each 
year becoming more dependent upon 
American raw cotton. It now appears 
that at last year’s meeting of the in- 
ternational congress of cotton goods 
manufacturers, held in Switzerland, 
the reason our own country was not 
invited to participate was because the 
object of the meeting was to devise 
ways to become independent of the 
United States cotton supply. While 
our own growers to-day practically 
occupy the world’s markets it is emi- 
nently proper that they realize the 
determined attitude of the enforced 
buyers in Europe. 





The award of a contract for 150,000 
pounds tobacco by the navy depart- 
ment is stirring up a hornet’s nest 
among” independent manufacturers. 
The Butler & Bosher company of 
Virginia secured the plum at 34% 
cents per pound. It is alleged by sev- 
eral independent dealers who partici- 
pated in the bidding, that the above 
named firm is a subsidiary agent of 
the American tobacco company or 
“trust.””. Inasmuch as the latter was 
represented by Lorillard and company 
it thus had two agents submitting 
samples, and according to the depart- 
ment’s regulations, this is not permis- 
sible. The protest of the independ- 
ents at the award was turned down 
by the navy department and now it is 
claimed the question will be carried 
higher. It is to be hoped this mat- 
ter will be probed to the botttom and 
if any party or parties are found 
guilty they should be punished. A 
finding of such a nature would no 
doubt throw much additional light on 
the reported “nefarious workings” of 
the tobacco trust. The public wants 
the facts. 





Getting up a fair exhibit is often 
& monotonous and sometimes a profit- 
less task. Yet you owe it to yourself, 
your county and your state to select 
the best of your crops and your stock 
and take to the iocal and state fairs. 
You will gain by comparing your stuff 
with that of your competitors, by se- 
lecting the best for seed, by striving 
to so cultivate and handle as to make 
the best showing. Fair goers will be 
benefited by seeing what you have ac- 
complished. Agriculture will com- 
mand greater respect because of the 
splendid work accomplished by intel- 
ligent effort, so do not lose interest 
in your agricultural fairs, resting as- 
sured that if the fair managers and 
exhibitors believe in them the public 
will be willing to give liberal support. 





The annual meeting of the American 
pomological society occurs at Kansas 
City, August 8 to 10. As usual, the 
most prominent horticulturists of the 
United States will be in attendance 
and discuss topics which are of the 
greatest importance to fruit growers 
just now. This society is closely con- 
nected with the department of po- 
mology at Washington and the attend- 
ance should be large. Detailed infor- 
mation may be secured by writing L. 
A. Goodman, 4000 Warwick Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


—_—_————e 

A bit of experience of an American 
growing strawberries in Cuba will in- 
terest American Agriculturist readers. 
According to a recent report of the 
United States minister to Cuba, W. P. 
Ladd of Santiago de las Vegas has 
netted $597 from three-fourths acre of 
strawberries this season. Havana of- 
fered a ready market for all the ber- 
ries at 30 to 40 cents a quart. Such 
returns are very suggestive of what 
aggressive horticulturists can do on 
that island. Moreover, it is in the 
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realm of possibility that Cuban berries 
may some day compete with the Amer- 
ican product, particularly those of the 
far south. The first consideration, 
perhaps, would be the establishment 
of a direct and rapid means of trans- 
portation. 


-— 
aa 





~ With this number of American 
Agriculturist begins volume 76. The 
index of the last half year will be 
ready for distribution within a short 
time. and free to any subscriber who 
will take the trouble to ask for it. 
Volume 75 for the six months just 
closed comprises nearly 700 pages; or 
at the rate of 1400 pages a year for 
the trifling sum of $1. Surely the very 
best agricultural instruction and the 
most complete news is at the com- 
mand of everyone. 





Don’t crow unless you can do more 
than make a noise. Our advertisers 
believe this fully. They tell exactly 
what they can do. We know it. We 
tell our readers to prove it. Our guar- 
antee assures our subscribers that our 
advertisers can and wili do what they 
say. Read our agreement. 





Looking Toward Better Horticulture. 


As printed in American Agriculturist 
last week, the 30th annual meeting 
of American association of nur- 
serymen, held at West Baden Springs, 
Ind, was a success. A very lively dis- 
cussion of the various methods of 
planting, pruning and _ cultivating 
young orchards was created by the 
remarks of H. W. Stringfellow of Tex- 
as on The new horticulture. He out- 
lined the method of root pruning and 
non-cultivation, or grass mulch- 
ing. He sums up his’ system 
in brief as cutting back the roots 
to a single stub, cutting the tops to 
correspond and planting in firm soil. 
Subsequently give no cultivation but 
grow grass on the ground and.cut it 
regularly, so as to form a grass mulch. 

A valuable paper was read by Prof 
John Craig of Cornell university, New 
York, which showed that the highest 
quality of fruit rarely goes with the 
greatest hardiness or productiveness, 
and many well-known fruits of high 
quality are not grown on a large scale, 
commercially, because of this lack of 
hardiness. Staples pay best at the 
present time and orchardists unre dis- 
posed to keep on growing them. The 
fruits of higher quality may bring 
higher prices in the end, but growers 








have not educated the consumer to 
buy them. 

A prime quality of fruits which 
should be of greater commercial im- 
portance is texture. This is shown 
clearly in apples by Grimes Golden, 
as contrasted with Ben Davis. Aroma 
also takes an important place in the 
list of qualities. If a market is once 
educated to consume large quantities 
of the more rare varieties, there would 
be far less expense than is sometimes 
evident in growing the more standard 
varieties. In the first grade might well 
be placed such varieties of apples as 
Spy, Spitzenberg, Jonathan, Grimes 
Golden, Primate and Early Harvest. 
As a second grade, such varieties as 
Baldwin, Roman Beauty, Ben Davis, 
York Imperial, Mann and others of a 
similar value. The first class should be 
grown to supply the better trade, while 
the second class would furnish the 
bulk of the cheaper grades of fruit 
which is sold in large quantities on 
all large markets. 

Poor quality may find a market for 
a while, but each class of fruit will find 
its proper level in time and quality 
will be the determining factor of price. 
Four facts well worthy much atten- 
tion by orchardists are: Adaptability 
to locality has an effect on quality as 
well as. profitableness of the crop; 
quality is influenced by location and 
management: varieties will find their 
real market level finally and the best 
be the highest in price; the demand 
for higher grades of fruit will be great- 
er, as the consumer is educated. 

INDIANA MAN CHOSEN PRESIDENT. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, E. Albertson of 
Indiana; vice-president, O. Harrison 
of Maryland; secretary, George C. Sea- 
ger of New York; treasurer, C. L. 
Yates of New York. A spirited con- 
test followed the opening of the ques- 
tion as to the meeting place for the 
next annual convention. A large num- 
ber favored making the permanent 
meeting place Chicago. However, a 
large delegation was present from 
Texas, and it was finally decided that 
Dallas, Tex, would be the best place 
to meet in 1906. 

et 


Cabbage Not in High Favor. 


There is not the avidity on the part 
of cabbage growers this year to in- 
crease the acreage noted last season. 
Conditions are the reverse from 1904; 
producers then had the incentive of 
high prices to cause them to branch 
out in cabbage culture, while this year 
the memory of the sale of the pre- 
ceding crop is anything but encourag- 
ing. Advices from American Agri- 
culturist correspondents show a 
tendency on the part of grow- 
ers in various districts of Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Illinois and New 
York to devote less land to cabbage 
than they did last season. In other 
parts of these states, however, the 
armers are still pinning their faith 
to this staple crop, trusting for better 
returns than were received last sea- 
son. This class of producers is, no 
doubt, encouraged to keep up with 
cabbage for the reason that the de- 
pressed condition of the potato mar- 
ket the last few months does not jus- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Mountain and Lake Resorts is the 
name of a beautifully illustrated pub- 
lication of 128 pages just issued by the 
Lackawanna railroad. The book con- 
tains a list of more than 400 hotels and 
boarding houses among the various 
mountain and lake resorts reached by 
that road in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. It suggests where 
to go, how to go, what it will cost and 
what can be seen and done when you 
get there. In addition there is a de- 
lightful love story entitled “A Paper 
Proposal,” illustrated by well known 
artists. The book will be sent on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents in stamps addressed 
to T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
New York City. 











tify switching off from cabbage to 
tubers. 

It is significant that growers in some 
of the leading cabbage producing 
counties of the Empire state are turn- 
ing from the crop this year. Here and 
there a slight increase in the acreage 
is reported, being quite pronounced in 
Livingston county. However, it is 
hardly likely that the gain there is 
sufficiently large to offset the shrink- 
age in the major cabbage counties, 
Here are extracts from a few of our 
special reports which show how mat- 
ters are tending: 

Montgomery county, “Outlook about 
the same as last year. We expect a 
full acreage.” Cortland county, “De- 
creased acreage, about 15%. Seedbeds 
promising. Much old cabbage was fed 
to stock here owing to poor prices.” 
Livingston county, “Cabbage acreage 
will be enlarged 10% or more. Plants 
looking well. Much activity in setting 
out.” Orleans county, “Considerable 
discouragement on the part of grow- 
ers. There will be a decrease in the 
acreage. The last two crops have not 
given satisfaction.” Cayuga county, 
“There will be more cabbage raised 
than last year. Plants looking well.” 
Monroe county, “Conditions fairly 
good, but acreage will be decreased, 
40% in some _ districts.” Genesee 
county, “Possibly less land devoted to 
cabbage than last year. Some quitting 
altogether.”’ Onondaga county, “About 
the same cabbage acreage as last sea- 
son. Maggots doing some damage to 
young plants.”’ 

A correspondent in Sandusky county, 
O, says: “Last year’s poor prices have 
had no effect upon growers and a full 
crop will be set out, possibly some in- 
crease. Season starting off favorably.” 
This from an Erie county, Pa, grower: 
“About the same acreage will be set 
to cabbage; conditions satisfactory.” 


I have never thought thinning 
apples practical nor profitable unless 
it was in some _ section where gilt 
edged fruit could be grown and sold 
at fancy prices. Thinning is certainly 
not profitable in our section. My 
plan is to thin by thorough pruning. 
This usually reduces the surplus. My 
thinning heretofore has been confined 
to peaches, plums and pears, and par- 
ticularly to peaches. I would not un- 
dertake to thin peaches in our sec- 
tion, as we cannot realize enough for 
the fruit to pay for the work. In my 
experience, I have found it more ex- 
pensive to thin apples than any other 
fruit.—[Charles Black, Mercer Coun- 
ty, N J. 








Exterminating Woodchucks—O. P. 


c., New York: Pour one to two tea- 
spoonfuls of carbon bisulphid on any- 
thing that will absorb it and put it 
several feet down in the woodchuck 
hole and push down a sod as near to 
the absorbent as possible and fill in 
with dirt and tramp down. One pound 
of carbon bisulphid is enough for 50 
burrows. 





The preliminary report of State 
Supt Hendricks of New York, regard- 
ing the Equitable life assurance 
affairs, has stirred up New York’s 
fighting district attorney, Jerome. He 
has asked for official copies of the 
report and if he finds sufficent grounds 
for an investigation by his department, 
it is safe to say that Equitable mat- 
ters will get such an airing as the 
public has a right to demand. The 
full report from Supt Hendricks will 
not be out for four and possibly five 
months. Interesting reading is prom- 
ised when it is issued. 





Lord Kitchener’s view of an inevit- 
able struggle with Russia for the pos- 
session of India has so far impressed 
the British government that Kitchener 
has been given extended powers in the 
line of defensive organization. This 
is in direct opposition to the views of 
the Indian government. Lord Kitch- 
ener draws a vivid picture of the in- 
effectiveness of the Indian defense sys- 
tem. 





FAR AND NEAR 


County and Local Fairs. 





{Continued from Page 2.] 


Pennsylvania. 
Armstrong, Dayton, 
8 26 
Armstrong, wy 
Bedford, Bedford, © 5-5 
Berks, g O36 
Besdtord, Toventa, bees 
Bradford, Troy, 8 12-15 
Butler, Butler, A 22-3 
Carbon, Lehighton 
A2-S1 
Chester, Oxford, 8 27-29 
Clarion, Clarion, § 5-11 
Conneaut Lake, Con- 
neaut Lake, 2-81 
Corry, Corry, 8 ll-lu 
Crawford , Cambridge 
gm A 22- 
Cumberland, Carlisle, 
8 2- 
Dauphin, emmy 


Erie, Edinboro, A 15-17 


Huntingdon, 


Hunting- 
on, 5-8 
Indiana, Indiana, 


2-15 
Interstate, Johnstown, 

8 12-15 
Jefferson, Boschi, 


an 
ville, 
Lehigh, Allentown, 

S 19-22 

Luzerne, Dallas, 8 27-30 
Mercer, Stoneboro, 


Monroe, Cuenta, 
Northampton, Naz- 

8 12-15 
Northumberland, ail. 
ton, ) 3-6 


Perry, Newport, 8 19-23 
Pulaski, Pulaski, 


Madison- 
8 2- 


Sullivan, Forksville, 

Gusgachenan, Mont- 
8 b-4 
Tioga Mansfield, 3 1-22 

Union, Lewisburg, 
Washington, Burgetts- 
town. 0 345 
Westmoreland, Youngs- 
8 12-15 


York. :- Manover, S 12-15 
Cam 
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Cameron, Keystone, y 
Bellefonte, 

O 34 
Chester, Westchester, 
8 12-15 
Dauphin, Gratz, 8 20-23 
Erie, Wattsburg, 5S 5-8 
Greene, Carmichaels, 


S 26-29 
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8 lL 


ar 
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Cachewenne, 
Lawrence, Puteshi, nes 
Lycoming, Hugivesvile, 
Mercer, Mercer, S 12-14 
Philadelphia, Horti- 
cultural Hall, N 7-ll 
Susquehanna, Hartford, 


§ 27-28 
Tioga, Westfield, S 12 My 
York, York, 02 


Maryland. 
Baltimore, Timoni _ 


Harford, Bel ai dew 
Tr, 
10-13 


Kent, vemeeeeer ' 

Talbot, . Easton, 
Virginia. 

Norfolk, Norfolks, 


29-S 1 
8 19-22 


Southwest, Radford, 
O 10-13 

Wythe, Wytheville, 
8 68 


Delaware. 
Grange, Middletown, 
A3-S1 


Delaware, Brandywine 
Springs, 81 


North Carolina. 

Alamance, Burlington, 
O 4-27 

Central, Gomis, 


Forsyth, Winston, 
Salem, 034 


Tennessee. 
Appalachian, New- 
port, O 10-13 
Dekalb, Alexandria, a 
8 
Gallatin, Gelatin, 
A 9-12 


Gibson, Trenton, O ll-l4 
Maury, Columbia, 

8 12-15 

Merchants, Chattanooga, 

28-30 


Rutherford, ——. 

ro, A 30-5 2 
West Tennessee, yor 
City, 8 26-30 


Louisiana. 
Bernville, Arcadia, 
01 
Brossier, Alden 
Bridge, 
Caddo, Ida, .¢) 
Clarborne, Homer, 
O 19-21 
East Feliciana, Clin- 
ton, O 19-21 
Lincoln, Ruston, O 37 
North Louisiana, Cal- 
houn, 8 13-15 
Ouachita, Monroe, 
N 7-10 
Union, Farmersville, 


Wina, aS, 


0-13 
O 2-% 
31-N 2 
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Kentucky. 
Bullitt, Shepardsville, 
A 15-18 
Colored, Restagten, 


Crab Orchard, Crab 
Orchard, J 19-21 
Danville, Danville, A 2-4 

Daviess, Owensboro, 
O 10-14 


Elks, Georgetown, 
J 24-27 
Falmouth, er} ~~ 
a ages Seaun 
23-26 
Guthrie, Guthrie, 
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Hardin, semeeeee’ |: 


5-7 
Hopkins, Madisonville, . 
A l4 
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Laurel, London, A 23-3 
Lawrenceburg, w- 
renceburg, A 15-18 
Lewis, Vanceburg, 
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Nelsori, Bardstown, 

A B-S 2 

Northern Ky, Florence, 
30-8 


a — ra Broad- 
head. A 16-18 

Shelbyville, Shelby- 
ville, A 22-2 
Southern Ky, Glasgow, 
8 69 


Springfield, Springfield, 
A 23-26 
Tri-County, 
son, 
Union, Uniontown, 
A 812 


Georgia. 
Augusta, Augusta, 


N 6-11 
Coffee, Douglas, N 6-10 
Gordon, 


Calhoun, 
O 24-27 


Macon, Macon, O 24-N 3 
Northeast, Athens, 


Northwest, Chicka- 
mau 0 37 
Oglethorpe, Leta. 
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Waycross, Waycross, 
N 13-17 
Whitfield, Dalton, 
01 
New 
Burlington, Mt Holly, 
0 34 
Mississippi. 
McComb City, McComb 
City, O 17-21 


Jersey. 


Florida. 
er Jackson- 
ville N 16-236 


West Virginia. 
Inwood, Martinsburg, 
A 2-3 


Lewis, Weston, S 1l-l4 
Morgan’s Grove, 

Shepherdstown, § 5-8 
Pennsboro, Pennnsboro, 


A 29-3 
Tyler, Middlebourne, 
A@S1 


Wetzel, New — 
ville, A 14-17 





_— 
I am an admirer of American Agri- 


culturist 


and get much information 


out of it that is helpful to me in my 
work.—[E. W. Bacon, Kings County, 
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Our Story of the News. 
Bloody Drama at Lodz. 


Frightful scenes of horror, more 
deadly even than those which degrad- 
ed Russia at the time of the St Pe- 
tersburg masgacre, were last week en- 
acted at Lodz, Poland. In fact, the 
fatalities and atrocities of “Black Fri- 
day” (June 25), have left a deeper 
mark upon the calendar than any 
previous disturbance within Russia’s 
interior. The previous Sunday there 
had been a conflict between troops 
and socialists, which resulted in the 
killing of several of the latter. The 
Christians were allowed to bury their 
dead, but the same right was denied 
the Jews, and the police secretly in- 
terred the Jewish bodies at night. 
Indignation arose among the socialists 
at this, and Thursday of last week a 
general strike was ordered and the 
rioting commenced which culminated 
in Friday’s bloody melodrama. 

On that day of terror barricades 
were thrown up in the streets in the 
Jewish quarter, telegraph wires being 
cut and poles cut down to make en- 
tanglements in the streets. Two bombs 
were thrown into the barracks early 
on the morning of the fateful day, kill- 
ing or wounding several _ soldiers. 
After that the encounters between 
troops and rioters followed fast one 
upon another, and blood flowed with- 
out ceasing until nightfall, when the 
city was plunged in darkness, owing 
to the destruction of the street lamps, 
The dead numbered over 100, while ag 
many as 500 were wounded. Many 
outrages were committed by the Cos- 
sacks, such as the shooting down of 
inoffending persons who happened to 
open the doors of their homes or ap- 
pear at their windows. 

Quiet has now been almost restored, 
but these continued outbreaks in this 
thickly populated portion of the Pol- 
ish province are looked upon with ap- 
prehension. Warsaw has also again 
shown signs of unrest of late. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The first week. of August has been 
suggested by Japan as the earliest date 
convenient for its representatives to 
meet those of Russia for the discus- 
sion of peace terms. This date has 
been submitted to the latter country 
for consideration, but an answer has 
not as yet been forthcoming. A slight 
hitch is expected in the peace pro- 
ceedings because of the illness of Rus- 
sia’s foreign minister, Count Lams- 
dorff, which is likely to delay the nam- 
ing of the plenipotentiaries and the 
fixing of the date for the conference. 
Neither Russia nor Japan seems 
strongly inclined toward an armistice 
in Manchuria. The probabilities of 
victories or losses on either side in the 
interim of the negotiations would 
have great bearings upon the peace 
terms of the winning country. 





The refusal of France to accept 
Germany’s invitation to an interna- 
tional conference over Moroccan af- 
fairs unless the German purposes are 
first explained, has increased the 
growing tension between the two 
countries. France’s note to Germany 
making this condition to its entrance 
into the conference has not yet re- 
ceived a reply, and meanwhile the 
French public has been working itself 
up to the war heat. In the diplomatic 
circles of both countries, however, the 
prophesies of war are scouted. The 
controversy, it is claimed, offers no 
casus belli. 





Hardly had the 18-hour schedule be- 
tween New York and Chicago been 
inaugurated when the 20th Century 
Limited, as this record-breaking train 
was called, ran through an open 
switch at the rate of a mile a minute 
at Mentor, O. The train crashed into 
the depot and a’‘frighiful wreck with 
the attendant horrors of fire ensued. 
The killed numbered 19 and many 
were injured. Investigation revealed 
that the switch had been locked open, 
apparently with malicious intent. Thus 
while the accident cannot, be laid to 
the terrific speed, as a slower train 
would have suffered a like fate, it 
adds to the frightful commentary on 
the inefficiency of American railroad 
methods. 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi. American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practica: 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
your own words. It is the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Make this your own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 


Cotton Market in a Better Light. 


The consistent hardening of the cot- 
ton market during the past few weeks 
has caused a change of sentiment 
among traders with regard to that sta- 
ple. Lately spot middling has been 
selling around 9 cents per pound at 
New York. While this price may ap- 
pear comparatively moderate when 
ranged along side the phenomenal 
quotations of a year ago, yet they are 
very encouraging to growers in com- 
parison with the 6 and 7-cent market 
of the midwinter months. 

Those who have followed the week- 
ly outlines of the cotton . aon in 
these columns will doubtless remem- 
ber that a few months ago there was 
much doubt expressed among trade in- 
terests over the liklihoood of the big 
13,500,000 bale crop being absorbed. 
So worried were planters at the out- 
look that drastic measures were pro- 
posed. These went so far as to sug- 
gest burning a portion of the crop. It 
was also proposed to organize a com- 
pany for the purpose of carrying over 
2,000,000 bales. At that time Euro- 
pean spinners were buying freely, but 
purchases of American mills were run- 
ning behind the preceding season. 

Within the past few months there 
has been a marked change in the en- 
tire situation. The government acre- 
age report, which is generally given 
more credence than trade and other 
estimates, told of an acreage reduction 
for the crop of 1905 amounting to about 
11%. Many trade advices indicated a 
heavier decrease, ranging all the way 
from 12 to 18%. The certainty that acre- 
age has been cut down, combined with 
somewhat unfavorable reports regard- 
ing crop development in the south- 
west, and the unusually liberal buying 
of both American and foreign spin- 
ners, have conspired to give a firm un- 
dertone to the market, resulting in a 
steady, substantial advance. 

EUROPE ITUNGRY FOR AMERICAN COTTON. 

It is now evident that all previous 
records in spinners’ purchases will be 
broken this season. Since last Sep- 
tember cotton spinners of the world 
have bought 12,000,000 bales of Amer- 
ican cotton, an increase of 2,500,000 
bales, or 26%, over the same period in 
1908-4. Most significant of all is the 
fact that foreigners are buying even 
more liberally than domestic spinners. 
Exports so far this season since Sept 
1, ’04, total nearly 8,000,000 bales, a 
28% enlargement over the same period 
a year earlier. 

Light is thrown on this unparalleled 
absorbtion of the last crop by the 
statement of the president of the In- 
ternational cotton spinners’ association 
at the recent convention held in Man- 
chester, Eng. He declared that every 
bale of the 1904 United States crop will 
be needed. This because of the fact 
that mill stocks throughout the world 
had become seriously depleted during 
the last few years of moderate yields 
of cotton, hence on this account pur- 
chases by spinners are running un- 
precedently heavy in order that re- 
serves may be established on 2 normal 
basis. 

A view of this nature tends to lull 
the apprehension of those who are in- 
clined to worry at present visible sup- 
Plies of cotton, which show up rather 
large in comparison with last year. 
The world’s visible supply, according 
to the New York Financial Chronicle, 
is in the neighborhood of 3,570,000 
bales, compared with 2,200,000 bales in 
1904, and about the ‘Same total in 1903. 

Tt is significant that the visible sup- 
ply has been cut 1 to some extent 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


in recent weeks, in spite of the fact 
that the movement of cotton into sight 
at leading United States ports has con- 
tinued most liberal. In other words, 
the heavy consumption has run ahead 
of large receipts. Arrivals at all 
United States ports since last Septem- 
ber aggregate 9,500,000 bales, against 
7,000,000 bales the same period last 
year. 


»— 
-_ 


Way Down in Georgia. 
J.C. M. 





Local rains over widely scattered 
sections have practically broken the 
drouth, but some, localities are still 
without rain and crops are in great 
need of moisture, especially corn and 
cane. The cotton crop of the state is 
generally reported in excellent condi- 
tion, except where local showers have 
continuously fallen and prevented 
proper cultivation. Corn is in the 
critical stage and plenty of rain must 
come during the next two weeks in 
order to insure a good crop. Worms 
have done much damage. Some late 
corn has been planted on grain land 
where sufficient moisture to germinate 
was found and time could be spared to 
do the work. 

Cowpeas not so promising as at this 
time last year. Setting sweet potatoes 
and planting of various minor crops 
about finished. Augusta has received 
200,248 bales of cotton during the pres- 
ent cotton year, to June 17. This is a 
record breaking amount. 

Clarke county has issued $100,000 
bonds for the specific purpose of im- 
proving the public roads in the rural 
districts. The first shipment of Geor- 
gia cantaloups from Albany was made 
June 9) by S. J. Livington. Carlots are 
now being shipped and the crop is 
finer than for years. Watermelons 
will soon be on the road. Shipments 
of Elberta peaches will begin soon. 
Fruit growers are making every effort 
to handle the crop promptly and the 
refrigerator car people seem anxious 
to do all they can to help‘out. Labor 
is the one great item, but the prices 
being offered for peaches are even 
higher than last season and very good 
inducements will be given pickers. 

Hancock county will ship 200 cars 
of peaches this year. New orchards in 
this county promise to make it a lead- 
ing fruit locality. Berckman Brothers 
own one of the best fruit farms in the 
state and it is located at Mayfield, this 
county. 

McDuffie county is coming to the 
front also and the orchard of John T. 
West at Thomson is considered one of 
the finest kept orchards in the south. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 





Wilkes Co—Most all corn plowed 
second time and is looking fairly well. 
Wheat and rye ripening. Irish pota- 
toes fairly good; sweets nearly all 
transplanted and _ growing nicely. 
Three weeks of drouth and cool nights 
have had a tendency to check all field 
crops. Apples dropping but a fair 
crop will be left. A fair crop of cher- 
ries. Early peaches nearly ripe. Labor 
of all kinds scarce and the state is 
making an effort toward securing for- 
eign emigrants as laborers. Corn 85 
to 90c p 56 Ibs, young chicks 11 to 
12c p lb, old 7c. Stock doing well. 

Swain Co—Harvest is on, with a 
fair yield. Oats and grass are better 
than usual. Plenty of rain and cane 
crop looks good. No storms to amount 
to anything in this part of the state. 
But little fruit of any kind. Straw- 
berries got caught by the frost and 
grapes were injured by the heavy 
freeze in the winter. 


VIRGINIA, 


Chesterfield Co—Weather conditions 
this season have not been such as to 
promote vegetable growth. Nothing 
is as promising as is usual at this 
time. The earlier garden crops, how- 
ever, have done very well, asparagus, 
peas, kale, etc. Irish potatoes have 
been earlier than usual and the yield 
is fair; price lower than usual. Sale 
cows are more pletniful than last year 
and prices correspondingly lower. Not 
much demand for eggs and chickens 
are not so high. A dry June is gen- 
erally regarded as a forerunner of a 


big corn crop. Farmers fairly pros- 
perous and just getting out from un- 
der the accumulated work of spring. 


ALABAMA. 
Bullock Co—Crop prospects im- 


paired somewhat though rain is need- 
ed. Labor scarce and high. Cotton 


75% of a crop, corn 70, pasture 65. 
Water scarce, some farmers hauling 
some distance. 

for want of rain. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Gardens have failed 
Chickens good. 


Florence Co—Notwithstanding a 
cold spring and too much rain, a large 
majority of farmers now have clean 
fields and crops are doing finely. Re- 
duction in acreage of cotton 25%. 
Crops 10 to 15 days late. Labor scarce. 
AS a money crop, bright leaf tobacco 
has been grown here for six or eight 
years with some success. Land worth 
from $15 to $40 p acre, according to 
improvement, location, etc. Farming 
improving fast; better tools and ma- 
chinery are used, more grain raised 
and the improvement of the soil 
looked to more carefully. 


TENNESSEE. 


Obion Co—Wheat harvest is over 


and the crop is very short on account 
of wet spring and rust. Farmers have 
saved a big lot of fine clover hay. 
Early corn is laid by and planting of 
bottom lands is under way. Corn crop 
is not very good. Cotton crop is 10% 
smaller than last year and about 20 
days late and small, but fairly well 
worked. Fruit is dropping badly. 
Peaches short. 


KENTUCKY. 


Kenton Co—Rainy weather retard- 
ing farm work of all kinds. Crops 
looking fine, but many fields need 
weeding, especially corn and tobacco. 
trasses of all kinds very fine. Oats 
and other grains fine. Potatoes fine. 
Alfalfa damaged by rain. Oats and 
grasses tangled up by wind and rain. 
Cattle low in price. Poultry in good 
demand. 


Todd Co—The crops of this section 
are very good. Wheat threshing is 
going on. Corn crop is good and the 
tobacco is looking very well. Gardens 
are looking fine and Irish potatoes are 
good. Oats are not doing well in some 
places. The hay crop is about an av- 
erage one. 


TEXAS. 


Williamson Co—Farmers are har- 
vesting small grains and the work is 
progressing in pretty good shape. The 
acreage of spring wheat was increased 
10% this season, corn 15% and oats 
5%; rye decreased 10%. Winter wheat 
is in very good shape. Oats excellent. 

Lavaca Co—Of late the weather has 
been quite favorable for the cultiva- 
tion of crops, except that it has been 
too dry for corn, cucumbers and gar- 
den stuff. It has been fine for cotton 
that was worked out in time, but there 
are hundreds of acres still in grass, 
that will never amount to much of 
anything. 

Brown Co—Wheat averages about 12 
bus p acre in this section. Oats good. 
Maize, kafir corn, corn and millet in 
fine shape. A decrease estimated at 
338% in the cotton crop; late planting 
not good. Bud worms abundant in 
corn. 


Fayette Co—About 10% of the land 
intended for cotton was abandoned, on 
account of too much rain. It is very 
dry at present and unless rain comes 
very soon, both cotton and corn will 
be a complete failure. The Irish, po- 
tatoes are very poor. Cabbage was 
destroyed by a worm that was never 
seen here before. The hay crop prom- 
ises to be good, but a little later than 
usual. 

Sell Public Land—On Sept 1, the 
state will place upon the market, for 
sale to actual settlers, 6.000,000 of the 
18,000,000 acres of unsold public lands. 
The sale will be in lots of from one to 





eight sections. The purchase price hag 
been fixed at $1 p acre, payable in 40 
annual installments, with 3% interest, 
Each purchaser must live upon hig 
home section three years to acquire 
title. This land has heretofore been 
leased to cattlemen and is situated in 
the western part of the state. 


Dimmitt Co—The corn crop of the 
county is now made and a good yield 
assured, both of irrigated and dry 
land. The onion crop is harvested, 
There was 500 acres in Bermuda on- 
ions here this year. This was planted 
for the money crop of the county, but 
the returns for onions show in most 
cases a loss instead of a gain. 


Tiopkins Co—Excessive rains have 
delayed all farm work in this section. 
Streams have been higher than for 10 
years. More than one-half the 
bridges have been washed away in this 
county. However, the prospects for 
fruit are very good. This is a fine 
truck country and the acreage in cot- 
ton is being decreased and more truck 
planted. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Greer Co—Crops of all kinds look 
well in this section. Farmers general- 
ly are well up with their work. Those 
that have not cultivated have an enor- 
mous crop of weeds this season. The 
farmers’ union has reached this place. 

Oklahoma Co—Weather very hot at 
present. Wheat ready to cut, but 
work delayed on account of wet fields, 
This has been the wettest season ever 
experienced here. Much stuff left un- 
planted and fields weedy. Oats have 
done well, but are threatened with 
rust. No prospect for settled weather. 


Custer Co—Plenty of rain and the 
soil and cultivated crops are in the 
best of condition. Wheat harvest un- 
der way and the yield and quality 
seem good, but there is so much of 
the late sown that will be poor that 
it will cut into the average. Black- 
berries ripening and the yield prom- 
ises to be good. Peaches scarce and 
poor; apples the same. The grape 
crop is generally in fine shape. Cot- 
ton fair to extra good. 


KANSAS. 


La Bette Co—Spring unusually wet 
in this se on and crops had a very 
poor start. Small grains are rather 
backward. Pastures fine and stock of 
all kinds doing well. 


Miami Co—Wheat 
ready to cut. Oats 
well filled. Flax looks fine 
fair to make a good crop. 
poor; a considerable amount will 
hardly be worth cutting. There has 
been a lack of moisture all season. 
Tops of early potatoes dead; crop 
poor. Corn 52c p bu and hard to get 
at that; all of it comes from Kansas 
City. Water failing in some places. 
A good crop of pigs and hogs healthy. 


well filled and 
short straw, but 
and bids 
Hay very 


Cheyenne Co—The season has been 
an especially favorable one for grow- 
ing crops and they look the best in 
18 years. Wheat and barley look ex- 
ceptionally well. This has been a real 
wet season and rather cool. Spring 
was about 10 days late. Rain has 
been almost too plentiful. Land chang- 
ing hands quite readily at 5% advance 
in price, but is still a good investment 
at the prices asked. There is but lit- 
tle govt land left now; the rough land 
has mostly all been taken. Hundreds 
of new houses are being built in the 





IF YOU WANT A MACHINE FOR 


Well DRILLING OR 


PROSPECTING 


with either Rope or Pipe Tools, write to us de- 
scribing your work, stating depth of wells and 
size of Bits or Drills you want. Our machines are 
the latest and most durable, and the greatest 
money earners ever made! Results guaranteed. 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin yorg: letter with the words: “I saw 
your adv. inhe old, reliable A. A.” You 
will find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. 
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county. There is a fine crop of fruit. 
Apples, plums, cherries and apricots 
are extra fine; peaches fairly good. 
All kinds of live stock healthy and 
pastures very good. Fruit is a new 
feature here. Very little attention was 
paid to orchards until the last few 
years. There were a few orchards set 
out and they have surprised the peo- 
ple; to see 10 bus of apples on trees 
8 years old is not common. There was 
$3000 worth of nursery stock sold at 
St Francis this spring. This was a 
favorable season for trees, and they 
have all done nicely so far. 


in full head. 
Wheat ripening 


Shawnee Co—Oats 
Speltz coming out. 
and ready for harvest. Sorghum and 
kafir corn about all planted. Corn 
making good growth and farmers have 
cultivated it for the second and in 
some fields the third time. The weath- 
er of late has been favorable for doing 
all kinds of farm work. First cutting 
of alfalfa in stack; about half a crop. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San Benito Co—Despite the remark- 
ably favorable winter, the prospects 
are anything but favorable at present 
for the small grain crop. Rust is 
damaging it badly and the prospects 
are for a light yield. Corn excellent. 


Contra Costa Co—The hay crop is 


being damaged by rust. Small grains 
are making good yields and are at 
present being harvested. Apricots a 
very heavy crop, but damaged by 
scale. Prices on Bartlett pears are 
ruling higher than during the past 
few years. Indications point to a 
heavy grape crop. 


Stanislaus Co—Crop prospects in 
general vary from poor to fair. Wheat 
and barley coming along in pretty 
fair shape. Prices at present good. 


To Improve Florida Tobacco. 


The work of breeding up the qual- 
ity of tobacco through seed selection 
is not confined by the gov’t to Ct, al- 
though the experimental work there 
has proved most successful. In a re- 
cent letter regarding seed selection in 
Fla, Asst Sec of Agri W. M. Hays 
says: A large number of the best 
tobacco fields in Fla were visited last 
summer and about 150 plants of the 
very best.types were selected and the 
seed saved under bag. These selected 
plants formed a basis for the tobacco 
breeding work. The seed from each 
plant has been sown separately this 
spring, upon four of the large tobacco 
plantations near Quincy. A number 
of plants will be taken from each of 
these seedbed plots and sowed in sep- 
arate plots in the field in order to get 
a good comparison as to their uni- 
formity, habit of growth and yield. 
The plots giving the largest yield of 
the best quality of tobacco will be 
used as a basis for further selection 
and breeding. 

It is hoped that through this syste- 
matic work it will be possible to de- 
velop types of tobacco giving a larger 
number of leaves of more uniform 
shape and size and of better quality 
than the average tobacco plant pro- 
duced to-day. If a type of tobacco 
can be produced which will be uni- 
form in time of ripening and quality, 
and which will at the same time give 
a larger yield, the Florida tobacco 
growers will be unquestionably bene- 
fited to a great extent. lorida pro- 
duces a very high grade of filler to- 
bacco, but there is also considerable 
room for improvement. 

It may be possible through careful 
breeding and selection to develop a 
type of Fla Cuban tobacco which will 
yield considerably more than _ that 
grown at present and at the same time 
will give the grower a filler of high- 
er flavor and much more uniform 
quality. A large number of selections 
will be made with this end in view 
during the coming season. The prod- 
ucts from each of these selections will 
be very carefully tested. These indi- 
viduals will be used as a basis for 
further breeding and selection for the 
development of the desired type. 

Experiments have also been under- 
taken in the development of a type 
of tobacco which will be resistant to 
the root knot or a This dis- 











ease causes considerable injury and 
reduction in yield in certain Fla to- 
bacco fields. It is thought that it will 
be possible to breed a type of tobacco 
which will be absolutely immune, as 
has been done in certain varieties of 
cowpeas. Special attention will be 
given to the improvement of the burn- 
ing quality in both wrapper and filler 
types of tobacco with the idea of pro- 
ducing types which will burn freely 
and uniformly. 


> 





How to Apply Tobacco Fertilizers. 





Farmers in N E are much interested 
this season in the question of fraction- 
al fertilization of tobacco. Ct exper 
station officials are taking the matter 
up with a view of ascertaining the 
merits of this method of cultivation. 
Growers are freely expressing their 
opinion with regard to the matter and 
it is notable that so far there is much 
division of sentiment. Some have ob- 
tained excellent success in applying 
fertilizers during the growing period, 
but most producers are growing crops 
by the long-established method of put- 
ting on fertilizers before setting tobac- 
co in the open. 

The grower who raised the heaviest 
crop on record in Ct last year used 1 
ton cottonseed meal p acre, 500 Ibs 
tobacco manure, 1200 Ibs lime ashes 
and 6 cords N Y horse manure. The 
latter and one-half of the fertilizer he 
plowed in. The remaining half of the 
fertilizer was sowed between the rows 
at the second hoeing. On the other 
hand a pioneer raiser of Havana in 
northern Ct claims that tobacco is 
such a greedy and avaricious feeder 
that he believes it is a sheer waste of 
material to feed the crop. 

Still another correspondent says that 
while he inclines to go slow in chang- 
ing over, he believes that in coming 
years tobacco, like other crops, will be 
fed after it is set out. He calls at- 
tention to the success secured in frac- 
tional fertilization of tomatoes and 
vegetables. However, as tobacco is a 
crop grown in a short period, he be- 
lieves it should be fed early in the 
season, in order that the fertilizer may 
not go to waste. This is a very inter- 
esting subject, and we would like to 
have further opinions from growers. 
Address your communication to To- 
bacco Editor of American Agricul- 
turist. 


-— 
—_ 


Tobacco Notes. 








In ’°08 Mexico manufactured about 
17,200,000 Ibs of cigarets and 1,800,000 
lbs of cigars and cheroots. Exports 
of leaf tobacco from Mexico in ’02 
were slightly under 3,000,000 Ibs. 
About four-fifths of this supply went 
to the U K and Germany, and the 
rest to the U S&S. 

FOREIGN MARKETS—Reports from the 
U K say a fair trade is noted in Amer- 
ican tobacco. Advices from Liverpool 
claim stocks of strips are showing re- 
ductions. The agitation aroused among 
U K dealers to secure the removal or 
reduction in the duty on strips im- 
ported has failed of material results. 
It is said that the Gc extra duty on 
strips over leaf will be prohibitive to 
the future making of strips in Amer- 
ica. As now in force, duties collected 
by U K custom officials are: On leaf, 
72c p Ib; strips in bond in the U K in 
April, ’04, 75c; strips imported since 
April, ’04, 7T8c. 

LATEST IN BURLEY MATTERS—It is re- 
ported in Kentucky that the Burley 
tobacco growers’ company will not be 
able to finance the ’05 crop. In lieu 
of a statement from the officials of 
the organization much credence is 
placed upon this statement. A grow- 
er is quoted as saying that about half 
the producers in the burley district 
have refused to associate with the 
company, owing to the failure of the 
organization to handle the °04 crop. 
They say that the trust appeared to 
“have it in” for those growers who 
stayed by the assn ijast season and on 
that account they found it difficult to 
dispose of their crops. Fear of like 
discrimination this year has doubtless 
intimidated many growers. 

KENTUCKY. 

It is reported that the French regie 
has so far not issued contracts for 
purchases of white burley tobacco. 
Usually the regie takes from 7000 to 











AMONG THE FARMERS 





8000 hhds of this type of leaf and 
10,000 to 11,000 hhds of Ky dark to- 
bacco. A contract has. been let for 
1,500,000 Ibs of Va tobacco to go to 
France. It is also said that about 600 
hhds have been bought by parties in 
the Clarksville, Tenn, market. A 
Baltimore firm has secured the busi- 
ness in Md tobacco for the French 
government. It is said this contract 
calls for 11,000 to 12,000 hhds, repre- 
senting $600,000 to growers. 

BURLEY SALES—Reports from Scott 
Co say there is a fair movement in 
04 burley at 9c p lb. In Pendleton Co 
deliveries to the American 
company have been liberal. A repre- 
sentative of the “trust” states that he 
has secured about 1,200,000 Ibs of bur- 
ley so far this season in that district, 
paying an average of 8c or slightly 
better. Recent sales of some of the 
best crops noted around 12%c. 

or 


Rice Still in Favor—Although hard- 
ly as active as a few weeks ago the 
rice market is anything but sluggish. 
Firmness still continues to character- 


ize prices. It is said that fancy sorts 
are now relatively the cheapest 
grades. Reports regarding the condi- 


tion of the new crop show little change 
from previous advices. The harden- 
ing tendency of the market appears 
to have received no check so far. At 
New Orleans rough rice is command- 
ing $1.50 to 3.25 p bbl of 162 Ibs; clean 
rice polish 17 to 18 p ton, rice bran 12 
Honduras head rice brings 4%c p Ib; 
to 13. The New Orleans movement 
for the season aggregates 2,200,000 
sacks, compared with 1,900,000 the 
same period in ’03-4. 





GEORGIA—At Atlanta, eggs 15c p 
doz, butter 18c p Ib, hens 38@40c ea 
1 w, broilers 10@15c, turkeys 10c p Ib 
1 w. Corn 73c p bu, hay $1.05 p 100 
Ibs, pure wheat bran 1.20, shorts 1.30 
@1.50, winter grazing oats 50c p bu. 
Irish potatoes 65@70c p bu, beans 25c 
p cra, egg plant 1.50, squash 25@50c, 
apples 50c p bu. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
@ smal] adv as noticeable as a large one, 

_THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion, 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place New York City 








DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN American Foxhounds 
that are good hunters and know where and how 
to hunt foxes, Also some very good Beagle and 
Rabbit hounds. Stamps for circular. J. HOWARD 
TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 








CHOICE Collie pups, 3 manths, beauties. Shrop- 
os ram, 3 years. A. H. RODGER, Hammond, 


FERRETS. GEO FARNSWORTH, Route 6, 
New London, O; 


COLLIE pups. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 











EGGS AND POULTRY. 


9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc. Description, colored 60-page book, 
0c; list free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa, 

263-EGG STRAIN Single-Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively; 150 choice breeders for sale. Circular 
free. GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, N Y. 











EDWARD G. NOONAN, breeder of thorough- 
bred poultry, Marietta, Lancaster County, Pa. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 
fis enoven ground, don't eas or bestia, ne 
ground, don’t sag or buc a i il 
erected. Satisfied customers say ive t best, We sell 





at factory prices and pay freight. Orders filled with-- 


out delay. Write to-day f of 


tobacco | 
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LIVE STOCK. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 20 Yorkshire at 
$1.50 each, and 250 Berkshire pigs at $ and $6 each. 
These pigs are an especially nice lot, 6 to 8 weeks 
old, out of also ha 


1 boar 8 months old at $35. These 
are extra fine Berkshire boars out of 
stock, ~ & — Yorkshire and ire 
sows wi pig at each, HUDS yi 
FARMS, Glens Falls, N Y, wali ia 


i 








PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested, BE. 8, AKIN, Auburn, N ¥, 

ENG BERKSHIRE—Sows bred, service boars, 
Digs, all ages, not related, We can please you, 
Write CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 


FOR SALE—Yearling colt; will make fast road- 
ster. For particulars write F. M, THOMPSON, 
East Otto, N Y, 











JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for 
sale, 7 cows, 9 heifers, 22 bulls, 8, E. NIVIN, 
Landenberg, Pa, 


REGISTERED Holsteins, Chester White pigs, 
= pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, 
a. 








IMPROVED large English Yorkshires from im- 
Ported stock, A, A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


IMPROVED Large English—Bargains in all ages. 
PENNA BERKSHIRE CO, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


REGISTERED 0 I © and Chester White pigs, 
cheap. E, P. ROGERS, Wapville, N Y¥. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in, use; 
comfortable, convenient and cheap; write for bock- 
let. Mfd by. ROY BROTHERS, East Barnet, Vt. 


STACK, IMPLEMENT, covers, 
proof or plain canvas; hay caps, bed cloth, 
HENRY DERBY, 49 Warren St, New York, 


INVESTMENTS in our securities have proven 
absolutely safe and dividends uninterrupted for 
20 years. Anyone who has been obliged to realize, 
has always been able to do so—never at a loss, 
usually at a profit. No financial institution has a 
better record, Small sums, $12 to $120, receive the 
same attention as investments of $500 to $5000. If 
interested, state amiount available for investment in 
case investigation proves satisfactory. Correspond- 
ence invited. HERBERT MYRICK, Editor Amer- 
_—~ Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 

y. 
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COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE growers and shippers— 
We can handle your products; write us when you 
desire to know condition of markets. 20tatious, 
shipping tags, stencils, furnished free. eferences 
furnished, F. H, KEBLER & COMPANY, 104 
Murray St, New York, 





OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 18338, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, ete. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 














BUTTER, eggs, poultry, hay, straw and all prod- 
uce; daily returns, Est’d 1844. GIBBS & BRO, 
Philadelphia, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. — 


CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS--Very 
strong. Celery, $1 1000: Giant Pascal, Wiater Queen, 
Gelden Self-Bleaching, White Plume. Cabbage, 
$1 1000, $6 10,000: Danish Ballhead, Surehead, Flat 
Cauliflower. F. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
82 Lefayette Place, - New York City 





FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
pentane, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

a 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 


WANTED— Young men to learn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the 
supply. We teach telography quickly and _ thor- 
oughly at small cost, Good paying positions se- 
cured for all graduates. Illustrated gatalog mailed 
fre. EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN, 
2% Cents Per Word 


WANTED —Position on farm to do general work; 
6 years’ experience; sober and _ industrious, 
CLOUET, 20 Monroe St, West Hoboken, N J 

















Excellent Results. 


T have advertised in a small way 
for a long time in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change department of American Agri- 
culturist, and find it an excellent ad- 
vertising medium.—[Samuel C. 
Cou, North Moorestown, N J. 
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THE-LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


At Chicago, receipts of fat cattle 
proved too liberal for a satisfactory 
market. Buyers were enabled to dic- 
tate prices to some extent owing to 
the abundance of supplies. Beeves 
lost 40 to 50c within a period of a 
week, distillery cattle followed the 
course of corn-fed stock. Owing to 
the break in the market conditions 
pointed to shippers restricting the size 
of their offerings. If such should hap- 
pen there is no doubt but the decline 
would be checked and prices prove 
more remunerative to the seller. 
Fancy native steers .......$5.75@ 6.00 
Fair to good butcher cows. 2.50@ 3.50 
Cutters and canners ..... 1.25@ 3.10 
Com’n to ex butcher bulls. 2.25@ 4.25 
Feeders, good to choice... 3.75@ 4.75 
Plain to choice stockers.. 2.85@ 4.25 
Calves coe S0@ 6.25 
Milch cows, p head ......25.00@50.00 

Butcher stock and canners suffered 
less severely than heavy steers; how- 
ever, medium quality cattle showed 
considerable weakness. Heifers, par- 
ticularly, recorded declines, a very 
good class of such cattle bringing 
around $4 p 100 Ibs. Calves in better 
demand under the stimulous of more 
moderate offerings and prices im- 
proved. Heavy grades sold around 
3.50 to 4.50, with fine veals higher. 
Stockers and feeders, in symapthy 
with the break in fat cattle, weakened 
to a marked extent. 

As the season advances receipts of 
heavy and “grassy” hogs are gradu- 
ally increasing. For this reason trad- 
ers are cautioning shippers to pur- 
chase such class of swine conserva- 
tively. This in anticipation of a wider 
margin of prices between soft hogs 
and prime finished stock. Average 
weight of offerings is still running 
fairly heavy. Prices did not fluctu- 
ate violently; in this respect the hog 
market has proved quite satisfactory 
the past few weeks. Pulk of sales 
held close to $5.20 to 5.40 p 109 Ibs. 

Offerings of sheep from range dis- 
tricts of the far west appear to be en- 
larging. Ewes displayed considerable 
weakness and buyers are discriminat- 
ing against medium quality sheep of 
this class. Spring lambs quotable at 
G to 7; shorn 5.85 to 6.45. There is a 
pretty good demand for feeding lambs 
at a range of 4.25 to 5. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 





Wheat 
1905 | 1904 
Chicago 1.04 9 A. 82 
New York...|1.07  |1.08 a | 352 
- |— 16 39} 
1.07 {1.01 ¢ ‘ 33 
1.03 |1.00 d 32 


Min’p’lis... |1.07 | 95 |. ‘ -30 
Liverpool... .11.07 — | 6!. ~~ 


__ Oats 
1905 | 1904 
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At Chicago, a sensitive wheat mar- 
ket the rule, as is always to be ex- 
pected at this time of year. Price 
changes were frequent, though much 
of the time rather narrow and in- 
clined to easiness. All eyes were on 
the crop and harvest situation. Grain 
cutting was pushed rapidly in the 
southwest, and while returns were in 
some instances disappointing, also in 
the O valley,-other advices were bril- 
liant in- character, indicating a high 
rate of yield to the acre. In the spring 
wheat _territory -climatic conditions 
were not wholly satisfactory with hints 
of rust in spring wheat here and there, 
but in the main the trade believed the 
plant making good progress all the 
way from Neb and Wis to Manitoba. 
Offerings for nearby or immediate de- 
livery were not large, however, and 
this lent some firmness to the cash 
markets at Chicago and other pri- 
mary points. In this city July wheat 
sold up 1@2c, around 9lc p bu, ad- 
vance not fully maintained, while de- 
ferred deliveries were relatively easier, 
Sept &84@S85c, Dec 83% @84%c. 

Few changes took place in the for- 
eign situation, and our exports of 
wheat and flour remain small and dis- 
appointing. 

With the corn crop making gener- 
ally good progress traders professed 
to see little reason for higher mar- 
kets, yet Chicago prices were well 
maintained, July selling with consid- 
erable freedom around 53%@54c p 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


bu, Sept 53c, Dec 4814¢c. Farmers’ de- 
liveries were fairly liberal, but local 
stocks were light, and cash demand 
reasonably good, chiefly on domestic 
account. 

The oats market was inclined to 
follow other cereals, and not particu- 
larly active. A fair degree of firm- 
ness prevailed with July = salable 
around 31%@32c p bu; standard oats 
in store 31%c and choice white in 
carlots on track 32@33c. 

Comparatively little interest was 
shown in barley, prices steady and 
everything moving. Feed barley 39@ 
42c p bu, malting grades 48@50c. 

At a slight advance timothy seed 
was in fair favor, contract prime about 
$3 p 100 Ibs, Sept 3.25. Moderate of- 
ferings appeared on the market. Other 
grass seeds were dull, clover quotably 
steady around $11.75@12.25 p 100 Ibs, 
hungarian 1.05@1.30, ordinary millet 
1@1.25. German and broom corn do at 
about the same range. 

At New York, receipts of oats last 
week were comparatively small. Offer- 
ings taken freely upon arrival. Nat- 
ural white oats quoted at 36@37%c p 
bu, clipped white 38@39c. Last week 
witnessed considerable dullness in the 
corn trade. Supplies rather light but 
the Gemand was in accordance, thus 
causing a sluggish market. Foreign 
buyers displayed little interest; this 
may be partly due to the fact that 
Argentina should soon be sending ap- 
preciable quantities of corn to the U 
K. No 2 corn is quoted here at 61@ 
6114,¢ p bu, yellow 638@63%c, malting 
barley 52@dhc, feeding 50c, malt G0@ 
65e. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sola in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secureé 

Apples. 

The “valley’’ apple crop this year 
will be light; estimate 50,000 bxs, or 
half the yield of last season. About 
20,000 bxs of ’04 apples were shipped 
to Europe. Counting the increased 
acreage in 5 years our crop should 
aggregate 1000 cars p annum.—[E. H. 
Shepard, Sec Hood River (Ore) Ap- 
ple Growers’ Assn. 

Cables from Europe say the general 
outlook for apples is unfavorable. 
Frosts and dry weather are said to 
have reduced prospects to a 30@50% 
yield in England, France, Holland and 
Germany. Exporters say leading Eu- 
ropean markets should be good buyers 
of early U S:-apples. 

At New York, offerings of new ap- 
ples increasing but quality varies 
greatly. Astrachans bring $1.50@3.50 
p bbl. Baldwins fetch 3@3.75, Green- 
ings 1.75@3.50, Russets 2.75@3.75. 

At Chicago, new apples coming more 
freely, selling at 40@85c p bu. Best 
°04 Baldwins and Russets $2.50@4 p 
bbl, Spys 4.25@5, western bx fruit 1 
@2.25 p bu. 

Beans. 


Writing from Oxnard, Cal, a cor- 
respondent says acreage of colored and 
lima beans 5@10% larger than nor- 
mal; white beans 20% less. General 
conditions satisfactory. Limas $5.62% 
p 100 lbs f o b, others 2.70@3.10 p bu. 

“Wet weather has cut down acre- 

.’ writes C. W. Dean of Eaton Co, 
. “Planting late. Prices range 
@1.50 p bu for hand picked 


At New York, the market is char- 
acterized by considerable. firmness, 
This has been brought about by great 
apprehension on the part of dealers 
over continued heavy rains in leading 
bean producing sections. Marrows ad- 
vanced to $3.25 p bu, pea 1.80@1.85, 
red kidney 2.80@2.85, white kidney 
3.50. 

Eggs. 

The egg trade at Chicago and big 
eastern centers recently proved more 
or less unsatisfactory to shippers. This 
is due to various causes, the principal 
being the fact that warmer weather 
is resulting in steady deterioration of 
the quality of offerings. Eggs not 
strictly first-class met with sluggish 
sale. Storage houses at leading cen- 


ters are well filled with April and 
May stock and the liberality with 
which current shipments are made 
renders it impossible for the withdraw- 
al of cooler eggs at a profit. Refrig- 
erator stocks at Chicago, N Y, Phila- 
delphia and Boston the middle of last 
month were estimated at 1,770,000 
cases. Receipts of eggs at the 4 
points for the first half of June were 
580,000 cases. 

At New York, fine candled westerns 
bring 17@17%c p doz, but much stock 
sells at 15@16c. Choice hennery 20@ 
21c. 

At Boston, fcy local eggs quotable 
at 2ic p doz, southerns 12@14%c. 
westerns 14@17c. 

At Chicago, no scarcity of supplies 
and trade lacks energy. Extras fetch 
a p doz, firsts 13%c, dirties 11%@ 
2c. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, under a somewhat 
passive demand and receipts showing 
irregular quality, the market for 
calves weakened. Even at a lower 
scale of prices, many sellers found it 
dificult to clean up. Prime veals quot- 
able at 8% @9c p Ib, fair to good 7% 
@S8c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


According to railroad officials the 
peach crop of the western slope of Col 
this season is woefully short, owing to 
the cold spring. Some say that ship- 
ments mar not exceed 200 cars, com- 
pared with a flush movement of 1000. 
Some authorities are predicting a 60@ 
70% apple crop. 

No monopoly of cantaloup trade is 
enjoyed by Col and other big western 
sections. Along the line of the Ga and 
Fla railroad alone 500 cars of melons 
and cantaloups will be shipped this 
season, and this in nowise represents 
the full movement from either state. 


Except for Wealthy apples and 
plums, fruit prospects in this state are 
excellent. Most orchards heavily load- 
ed.—[A. W. Latham, 
Soc. 

Apples very short; grapes a full 
yield; plums almost a failure; berries 
mostly fair.—[W. S., Morgan Co, Ind. 


A Spanish merchant writes 
heavy rains have damaged the Almeria 
grape crop to the extent of 25%. 
will make the yield 500,000 bbls short- 
er than expected. 

Apples not as promising as last year. 
Peach prospects only fair, owing to 
ravages by San Jose scale; pears poor; 
small fruits abundant.—[H. G. Mc., 
Berks Co, Pa. 

At New York, pears fetch $3@6 p 
bbl, plums 75c@1.50 p carrier, peaches 
1@1.75, cherries,4@10c p Ib, grapes 
1.50 p carrier, strawberries 5@15c p at, 
blackberries 5@9c, raspberries 4@10c 
p pt, huckleberries 6@1l4c p qt, goose- 
berries 5@7c, currants 10@12c p Ib. 
Muskmelons 50c@2 p cra, watermelons 
14@30c ea. 

Vineyardists in Pa, N Y and O will 
be interested to know that reports 
from the Paw Paw and Lawton dis- 
tricts of Mich tell of some injury by 
winterkill and insects. Prospects point 
to 75@80% of a crop. 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, lower grades of hay 
are dragging. Prime commands $16@ 
16.50 p ton, clover mixed 9@18. Rye 
straw in- heavy supply. and weaker 
with choice at 14@15, oat and wheat 
8@9. 

Advices from many sections of N J, 
Pa, N E and eastern and southern N 
Y, say the hay crop will not prove 
large; for the most part showing up 
lighter than last year. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, market uneventful 
and prices holding about steady. City 
bran $19.50@20 p ton, middlings 21@ 
23, red dog 25, cottonseed meal 26, 
linseed oil meal 30. 

Cnions. ; 

In Wayne Co, N Y, onion prospects 
have been reduced to some extent by 
excessive moisture. Acreage liberal. 
In the important onion districts along 
the Ct river valley in N E the crop has 
started nicely. 

At New York, supplies still heavy 
and trade dull. Considerable quanti- 
ties of onions show up poor in qual- 
ity and are mean sale. La stock brings 
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25@70e p bag, Egyptians $1.50@1.75 
Bermudas 20@65c p cra, Tex 25@W0e 
southern 75c@1 p bu, Jersey white j 
@1.25 p %-bb! bskt. 

Potatoes. 

Growers in the important producing 
district of Hastings, Fla, have experi. 
enced a well-nigh disastrous season 
Many shipments to northern markets 
no more than paid expenses let alone 
return even moderate profits. 


The potato acreage in northeastern 
O is reported large this season. Wet 
weather in many parts of the state 
has proved a drawback. 

The close of the old potato season 
is keeping up the record for poor 
prices that prevailed throughout the 
winter months. Recent shipments of 
tubers from Ontario Co, N Y, were 
made at 1Zc p bu f o b. 

Reports last week from the eastern 
shore of Va said potatoes were selling 
from local points at 7T5c p bbl. It is 
claimed that unless prices improve 
some fields will not be dug. Accord- 
ing to Manager Burton of the growers’ 
assn, shipments should exceed those 
of last year, which amounted to 5000 
cars. 

Growers in Sheridan Co, Neb, claim 
the potato yield wil! prove heavy. The 
acreage is large and some are ex- 
pecting a yield of 750 cars against 250 
last year. 

At New York, new potatoes- continue 
in heavy supply, and the market 
proved sluggish and lower. Fine 





IN COLONEL’S TOWN 


Things Happen. 


From the home of the famous 
“Keyhnel Keeyartah of Cartersville,” 
away down south, comes an enthusias- 
tic letter about Postum. 

“I was in very delicate health, suf- 
fering from indigesticn and a nervous 
trouble so severe that I could hardly 
sleep. The doctor ordered me to dis- 
continue the use of the old kind of 
coffee, which was like poison to me, 
producing such extreme disturbance 
that I could not control myself. But 
such was my love for it that I could 
not get my own consent to give it up 
for some time, and continued to suffer, 
till my father one day brought home 
a package of Postum Food Coffee. 

“T had the new food drink carefully 
prepared according to directions, and 
gave it a fair trial. It proved to have 
a rich flavor and made a healthy, 
wholesome and delightful drink. To 
my taste the addition of cream greatly 
improves it. 

“My health began to improve as soon 
as the drug effect of the old coffee was 
removed and the Postum Coffee had 
time to make its influence felt. My 
nervous troubles were speedily re- 
lieved and the sleep which the old 
coffee drove from my pillow always 
came to soothe and strengthen me 
after I had drunk Postum—in a very 
short time I began to sleep better than 
I had for years before. I have now 
used Postum Coffee for several years 
and like it better and find it more 
beneficial than when I first began. It 
is an unspeakable joy to be relieved of 
the old distress and sickness.” Name 
given by Postum Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. : 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in each pkg. 
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aw SN Great strength and durability. Safety 

levice prevents breakago. Different sizes and capac- 

ities. New Special Features This Year. 

Gasoline engines, stationary, portable and traction. 
A. B. Farquhar Co's. Boilers, Engines, Saw 
Milis, Threshers. Ask for catalogue. 

Monarch Machinery Go., 

q Room 159. 39 Cortlandt St.. New Vork City. 


f best results with least power. Steel beams, 
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southern Rose $1@1.50 p bbl, Chili T5c 
@1 25. Old potatoes 75c@I1 p 168-Ib sk. 
At Boston, old potatoes 30@40c p 
pu, new $1@1. 75 p bbl.- 


Poultry. 


At New York, the demand has 
pick up and a trifle more life is 
exhibited by the market. Offerings of 
west pring chickens are showing 
up better in quality and the large sizes 


are sought after. Live springs com- 
mand 20@24c p lb, fowls 13c, roosters 
60@90c 


cy@9e, turkeys 13c,. ducks 

Spe. geese $1@1.25 pigeons 2dc. 
Dressed turkeys 15@17c p lb, fcy Pa 
proiiers 28@30c, western 18@25c, fowls 
12%c, spring ducks 17@18c, squabs 
1.50@2.75 p doz. 

At Boston, fowls 12% @138c p lb d w, 
turk: ys 17@18c, broilers 20@25c, roost- 
ers 914@10c. Springs 20@25c 1 a. 
fowls 13@1314c, squabs $2@2.25 p d 


Vegetables. 


behind 
out 


about two 
cabbage; too 


Farmers are 
weeks in setting 


Among the smaller grow- 








uch rain. 

a I believe the acreage will be hardly 
so large as last year, particularly on 
poorly drained lands.—[W. F. S., Ra- 
cine Co, Wis. 

“Cabbage acreage as large as last 
year,” says W. A. Mills, of Wabasha 
Co. Minn. ‘Would have been increas- 
ed had seed come better than it did.” 


According to the Canner and Dried 
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Fruit Packer the pea crop of Wis has 
been severely damaged by excessive 
rainfall. Packing is generally late. 
Reports from Md say the pack of this 
vegetable will prove small. In the 
Empire state, however, the outlook is 
favorable. 

Writing this week, a grower in the 
important cabbage section adjacent 
Albion, Orleans Co, N Y, says the 
acl e will be reduced by one-third 
this year. Weather generally favored 
setting plants 

At New York, peas 30@75c p bskt 
or bag, peppers $1@1.75, oyster plants 
§2@3 p 100 bchs, okra $1.50@2.25 p 
carrier, mushrooms 20@75c p Ib, let- 


tuce 50@75e p bbl, horse-radish 5@7c 


p lb Egg plants $1.25@2.25 p bx, 
corn $1@3 p 100, cukes $2@4 p bbl, 
cauliflower 75¢c@$1.50 p doz, cabbage 
h0O@S5e p bbl, carrots $1@2 p 100 bchs, 
beets $1.50@2, asparagus $1@2.50 p 
doz bchs, sweet potatoes $1@2.25 p 





bskt. Rhubarb 50@75c p 100 bchs, 
rad ishes 5hOc, string beans 25c@$1 p 
bs] spinach 35@50c bbl, squash 
TH 82.25 p bbl cra, turnips $1@1.50 
p bbl, tomatoes 75¢e@$2.50 p carrier, 
cress $1@1.25 p 100 bchs. 
——~._1>—— 
THE DAIRY MARKETS, 
The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERTFS. 
New York Boston Chicago 
05 .. 21 21% 20 
"O4.. 18% i8% 18 
703..22 @22% 21 @22 20% @21 
The flush of the milk season is now 


apparent in the more northern states 
and this is reflected in liberal receipts 
of butter at chief, markets. Pastures 
throughout the U S are, for the most 
part, in such condition that a heavy 
production of dairy products is as- 
sured. Combined receipts of butter 
at Chicago, N Y, Boston and Phila- 
delphia the first 17 days of June fell 
but little short of 500,000 packages, 
& substantial increase over the same 
Period in ’04. Up to ten days ago 
a total of 200,000 packages of butter 


were estimated to be in storage at 
the markets above mentioned. It is 
believed that with emy not over 2lc 
at Atlantic points, buyers and specu- 
lators will continue to take hold of 


Storage goods with much freedom. A 
trifle more activity has been noted in 
the export trade in butter. Several 
thousand Ibs recently left N Y¥ city for 
the U K, the stock costing 151% @16c. 
It is asserted that the U S naval 
division, located at League Island, Pa 
has been furnished with colored oleo 
instead of pure cmy butter which the 
§0vt contracted for. The discovery of 
the fraud is accredited to the Pa dairy 
and food commission, which made a 
careful test of samples. The govt has 
consented to an investigation of the 
matter, 
5, t New York, choice cmy quoted at 
“Ic p lb, dairy 18@19c, packing 14@ 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


15c. Speculators trying to bear the 
market. 

At Boston, a good demand exists. 
Cmy extras 21\%c p 1b, dairy 18@19¢c. 

At Chicago, to all appearances the 
market is in a healthy condition. Fine 
cmy fetches 20c p lb, dairy 17@18c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The cheese market has exhiibted a 
better undertone. The most encour- 
aging feature of the situation is that 
dealers, owing to the bareness of old 
stocks, have taken hold of offerings of 
new cheese freely. Receipts are run- 
ning liberal but in view of depleted 
reserves and the relative strength of 
the butter market there is no apparent 
reason why cheese prices should show 
any further slump. 

At New York, demand fair but 
largely for moderate sized lots to meet 
current needs. Finest f c new cheese 
94% @10c p Ib. 

At Boston, market showing very lit- 
tle change. Fine N Y twins bring 9%c 
p Ib. 

At Chicago, market exhibited a firm 


—_, Twins fetch 94% @9%c p Ib, dai- 
sies 93%@10c, Young Americas 10% @ 
10 %c. 





Seedsmen in Annual Session, 

The American seed trade associa- 
tion had a rousing meeting last week 
at Alexandria Bay, N Y. About 200 
members were present from Maine to 
California and from central Canada to 
the gulf states. Pres C. N., Page in 
his annual address said the past year 
had been an unusually successful ‘one 
for seedsmen all over the country. He 
looks forward to even better condi- 
tions. 

Sec C. E. Kendel of Cleveland, O, 
said the association was in pretty good 
financial condition. His report showed 
a snug balance in bank. Some of the 
members thought it would be a good 
plan to increase the membership fees, 
The question was referred to the new 
executive committee with the request 
that they revise the constitution and 
by-laws and report at the next annual 
meeting. Much of the business of this 
association is transacted in executive 
session and is not available for publi- 
cation. 

The address of Prof Piper of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture on Grass and forage crops was 
of special interest and value. He called 
attention to the splendid work being 
done by the department and some of 
the recent importations. Mr C. P. 
Braslin of California said that he had 
been successful with canary grass and 
was of the opinion that it would grow 
over a wide area. He is of the opin- 
fon that it will do well in the south 
and in the semi-arid regions. It re- 
sembles millet and he is of the opinion 
that it will take the place of that 
crop to a large extent as a feed. He 
says in California it will prove of 
great value and will take the place of 
oats and the bearded rye used for hay 
in that state. Canary grass produces 
large quantities of seed used for birds. 

The newly-elected officers are as fol- 
lows: President, W. H. Grenell of 
Pierrepont Manor, N Y; Ist vice-pres- 
ident, L. L. May of St Paul, Minn; 2d 
vice-president, G. B. McVay of Ala- 
bama; secretary-treasurer, C. E. Ken- 
del of Cleveland, O; assistant secre- 
tary, F. H. Funk of Bloomington, Il. 


Executive committee, C. N. Page, 8S. 
F. Willard, G. B. McVay, M. H. Dur- 
yea and F. W. Bolgiani. Member- 


ship committee, Albert McCullough, 
W. L. Woodruff and A. J. Brown. 





Heavy Cattle Losses—Reports from 
Argentina say that heavy floods on 
rivers Parana, Uruguay and Salado 
caused much loss among  stockmen. 
Reliable estimates say that all told 
fully 40,000 head of cattle were 
drowned. 





Shorthorns Make Big Average— 
What is claimed to be the best west- 
ern Shorthorn sale in two years took 
place recently at Maryville, Mo, when 
c.. DB Bellows secured an average of 

$413.73 on 55 head. The females av- 
eraged $418 and the bulls $404. The 
highest priced animal was the bull 
Hampton’s Model, a 2-year-old that 
went to J. H. Miller of Ind for $3910. 
It is reported that the buyer will send 
the bull to South America. 
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INCREASED 


DE LAVAL COMPANY has 


INCREASED CAPACITIES, 
as heretofore. 
STYLE 
“* HumMING-BIRD . 
“Daisy” . é 
“Baur” Bo.k . ‘ 


“BaBy” No. 2 (SoLID-FRAM 
“Baspy” No.3 . : 
“Dairy” TURBINE. 


Send for new 1905 Catalogue 


RanvdoLPH & Canar Srs., 
CHICAGO. 
$2183 Fusert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
S  @ & 11 Drumm Sr. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





CREAM SEPARATORS 


In line with its established policy of always keeping 
FAR IN THE LEAD of all possible competition by 
further improving its separators every few years, the 


of superiority, which still further widens the gulf of 
practical efficiency between the DE LAVAL and the best 
of imitating cream separators, 

Seemingly perfect as they have been before, the MAY, 


1905, DE LAVAL machines are still further improved, run 
still easier, have lower-down supply cans, and LARGELY 


*“Bany”™ No. 2 (IRoN-STOOL) 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO, 


General Offices: 
74 CorTLANDT STREET, “Op 


NEW YORK. 


CAPACITY 


just let out another “link” 


all for the SAME PRICES 


OLD NEW 
250 Ibs. 300 Ibs. 
350 “ 400 “ 
450 500 
600 700 
E) 600 700 
. 1,000 ** 1,200 
° 1,000 “ 1,200 


giving complete particulars. 


121 Youvace SQuanra, 
NTREAL. 
5 & 77 Yor« Srreer, 
ONTO. 
248 McDermoT AvENUE, 
WINNIPEG. 


























of Gold 


If the First National Bank 
of Chicago offered to send 
you a book of solid gold, 
pm 1 you be aston- 


? 

NOW LISTEN. We 
=—_ oo to any reader of 
per a book entitled 
- “The yr 4 of Oppor- 

tunity.” 
This little book is worth ten times, one hun- 
4 eaeve te Pak Ay wents be & 

7M on sy was actually nted on leaves 
Seatze ld. 


go 
It describes a virgin strip of magnificent 
Ficultural and fruit land in the bountiful W oat, 
whereon any man can found a home and 
@ fortune. 

It tells of six well watered vplezs, babhting 


Over with wealth, every acre of whic i 
to Uncle Sam. It'will grow fruit, hay 
tatoes, vegetables, wheat and rye in "¢Sundines 
rofusion. The ranges are free and daicying 
profitable, 

The climate is ideal, without extremes of 
heat or cold, because it is on the Pacific Slope. 
puney of timber for fencing and fuel —two 
trunk railroads — and the best local markets in 


An acre grows 100 a 
Each apple tree yields from 62.00 to 
x yo 7k for the asking— 
yours ‘or the 
the book is absolute y Sree. 

The Government owns the land and is throw- 
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WEL Lz Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soll or rock. Mounted 
op wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mocbanic can 
Oper TELE easily. Send for catalog. 
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Web Presses 


The following machines are offered at low 
prices and easy terms, either with or without 
complete electrical equipment: 


One six page wide electroty pe wel 
ing Hoe press, prints 8, 12,16, 20 or 24 pages, 
each 134 in. long by 104 in. wide with four 
columns of 13 ems pica, at 12,000 complete 
copies x’ hour, folded, pasted and trimmed; 
32,40 or 48 pages, at per. our, deliv ered 
to either page or half-page s 
rfecting bai? tone electro- 
ne work, with various color 
combinations. It delivers folded, trimmed 
and stitched a publication with type matter 
11g by 7@ in. in either 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28, =. %. 
40 or 48 pages. It will also take pares 17; aby 
1 in. or five standard entnmns 13 picas wide, 
and print of these 8, 12. 16, and M pages. 
This machine is even better than when Dew. 

Also one Stonemetz web perfecting press 
delivering 16 es folded, pasted and trim- 

med, 6000 per hour. Size of plate 143 by 9 in. 
or four standard 13 ems columns. 

For further particulars address 


THE -PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. I 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 








KS PuRFER'S QUIET [POURTCH. 


—~ BY J.L. 
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Mrs Puffer came to her duties in 
my laundry on the day after the 
Fourth of July looking weary and a 
trifle dejected, a very unusual thing, 
for she was ordinarily the soul of 
cheeriness and good humor. Her first 
words were: 

“Now don’t I just look as if I’d been 
on areal toot? It ain’t a very alagant 
way to put it, but it’s expressive. 
When I looked at myself in the glass 
this mornin’ while I was doin’ up my 


hair, I says to my own face, says I,- 


‘Well, Susan Puffer, if you’re a re- 
spectable woman you don’t look it.’ 
Ain’t these here Fourth o’ July celler- 
brations wearin’ though? Another 
one right off an’ I’d give up! I’m 
patterotic an’ I think our grand old 























“SIIE LAUGHED A STRANGE, DERISIVE 


LAUGH.” 
Independence day ought to be celler- 
brated in some way, but I don’t b’leeve 
that the makers an’ signers o’ that 
interestin’ dockument, the Declara- 
tion, ever intended that we should 
make the fools some of us make of 
ourselves tryin’ to be patterotic over 
it. I’m all used up this mornin’ an’ I 
wouldn’t of come only I knew it would 
put you out so to have yoyr wash done 
any later in the week.” 

“Did you and Mr Puffer celebrate 
any yesterday?” I asked. 

She put her stout, red arms akimbo, 
threw back her head and laughed a 
strange, derisive laugh before saying: 

“Didn’t we though? You ask Puf- 
fer if we did, but you’d better be ready 
to take to your heels the minnit you’ve 
asked him! And you’d better not say 
‘fireworks’ to him. La! ‘la! la!” 

She dropped her fat double chin to 
her chest and chuckled immoderately. 
Scenting a story, I seated myself on an 
inverted tub and said: 

“Tell me all about it, Mrs Puffer.” 

“Well, I might as well. Might as 
well laugh as cry «verit. It was just 
this way: Puffer has a brother livin’ 
about 40 miles out on a truck and hen 
farm on the aidge of a little town—at 
least, he calls it a farm, but you know 
they calls six old hens and a rooster 
and five acres o’ land and one o’ them 
an old graveyard a farm in this coun- 
try. They’d hardly regard it as a back 
yard out west where I have a cousin’ 
who has a farm so big it takes him 
all day to drive over it. Puffer’s 
brother Silas calls his little truck 
patch and his hens and a cow or two a 
‘farm’ and works like a gallery slave 
to git.enough to eat from it and says 
he’s ‘independent.’ His wife, she’s 
one o’ these whiney kind q’ wimmin 
that wouldn’t be happy in a palace, 


fortable a bein’ as she is. Still, she 
has her good p’ints, and I dunno as a 
woman dependin’ on a lot o’ pesky 
hens for a livin’ could be expected io 
be real cheerful all the time. Puffer’s 
brother writ and asked us to come 
out there for the Fourth. Said they 
was goin’ to have a big cellerbration 
in a grove near his house, so I told 
Puffer it would be real nice to ride 
out into the country and git away 
from all the racket of the city. But 
my land! we jumped from the fryin’ 
pan into the fire far as racket was 
concerned for the small boy was on 
hand ev’rywhere and the firecrackers 
was with him. 

“As for excitement, the fact is we 
had more of it out there in the coun- 
try than if we had stayed at home. In 
the first place Puffer’s brother come 
to the train station to meet us and 
carry us out to his place. He come 
with an old nag 24-years old, and of 
all the rackabones that ever was I 
reckon he was the beateree. He was 
all knobs and jints and -it didn’t 
need no X-ray bizness to show his ribs. 
Looked as if he might of been first 
cousin to the pair o’ hoss critters that 
went into the ark. I felt kind 0’ 
mean askin’ such @ pore old racka- 
bones to draw us out to Andy Puf- 
fer’s place, but I got over that before 
we got there. The hoss was hitched 
to a wobbly little old vehicle that 
wasn’t wagon, buggy, cart, carriage 
nor anything I could name. It was 
something Andy had rigged up hisself, 
and it didn’t seem to me. that any 
two wheels of it was the same size. We 
driv up to the village postoffice and 
Andy got out to go in and git his mail 
and Puffer got out to buy some pea- 
nuts at a fruit stand, and Andy says to 
me, says he, 

“‘Would you be afeered to hold 
Mose a few minutes?’ 

** ‘Mose’ was the hoss and he looked 
as if he needed someone to hold him 
in a way Andy didn’t mean when he 
asked me to perform that duty. I 
told him to hand me the reins, and I 
grinned at the idee of anyone bein’ 
afeered to hold that old critter, but it 
would of been just as well if I had 
waited awhile before grinnin’, Andy 
went into the store and Puffer walked 
across the street to the fruit stand and 
the next minnit a boy come runnin’ 
around the corner with a bunch o’ 
firecrackers in one hand and a piece 





“TI SAT ON THE SAND AND LAUGIIED FIT TO 
KILL.” 


o’ lighted punk in the other. He went 
to pull a cracker from the bunch and 
somehow he lit the hull bunch. Then 
he give a yell like a hyena and flung 
the hull sputterin’, sizzlin’ mass right 
under old Mose, and—la, I forgot to 
tell you that there was two old wooden 
chairs in the wagon for me and Puffer 
to set on instid o’ seats. I was settin’ 
on one o’ the chairs with the reins 
layin’ loose in my lap and when them 
firecrackers begun to crack and sput- 
ter under old Mose he give one snort 
and a leap and over I went in my old 


chair and Mose lit out fer home! I 
didn’t fall out o’ the wagon and I 
scrabbled up to my knees to look for 
the reins and there they was draggin’ 
on the ground beyond my reach. Puf- 
fer he set off after us yellin’ ‘whoa!’ 
as hard as he could screech and the 
people on the streets begun to yell it 
too, but old Mose never paid no heed. 
He’d stop long enough to kick his 
heels up against the dashboard once in 
awhile in such a comie way I laughed 
even if I was in danger o’ bein’ killed. 

“Run! Well, the way that old beast 
lit out o’ there was a caution! Three 
or four men run out and tried to stop 
him, but they might as well of tried 
to stop the wind. All I could do was 
to set there in the bottom of the wa- 
gonbed 2nd hold on while the old ve- 
hicle swayed and whirled and I 
thought we’d go over ev’ry minnit. 
Lucky for me it was a straight road 
right out to Andy’s house. Didn’t he 
make the dust fly? I could hear him 
pant and see his sides heave! Then 
he’d come that comic trick o’ kickin’ 
the dashboard until I fairly screeched 
I was that tickled. On he went lick- 
ity-split out to Andy’s house, only a 
mile, and the barnyard gate was open 
and when he swerved to go into the 
gate over went the old cart!” 

“Why, lirs Puffer, weren't 
hurt?” 

“Not a scratch! There was a big 
pile o’ sand right by the gate, and I 
lit right in the middle of it. Of course 
I was mussed up a good deal, but I 
wa’n’t hurt a mite. Jane, that’s An- 
dy’s wife, come out screechin’ like a 
crazytic. 

“*Why, Susan Puffer,’ she says, ‘you 
killed ?’ 

“And T just set up there on the sand 
and laughed fit to kill. Fact is, I was 
a mite hystericky. 

“Sich a time and nobody to it!’ says 
I, and there I set with my hair full o’ 
sand and my hat jammed down over 
my left ear the most comic looking 
thing you ever saw. Such a redikilous 
sight asI was! Andy and Puffer come 
pantin’ along after awhile and I says 
to ’em, says I, 

“‘My king! Is this what you call 
escapin’ excitement by comin’ to the 
country? A body could -be born and 
live and die of old age-in the. city and 
not live through the excitement I’ve 
lived through in the last half hour! 
As for that old hoss,’ says I, ‘well, he 
makes good the old sayin’ that ap- 
pearances is. deceitful.’ Wa'n’t that 
an adventure?” 

“Indeed, it was.” 

“Well, the grove where they was to 
have the cellerbration was just over 
the hill beyond Andy’s house—a real 
purty place it was, and there was a 
big crowd when we walked over there 
after we’d had dinner at Andy’s house. 
And I will say for Andy’s wife that she 
got up a mighty nice dinner, although 
her housekeepin’ wa’nt anything to 
brag of. 

“There was a lot of speechifyin’ go- 
in’ on on a platform all trimmed up 
with red, white and blue bunting and 
evergreens and a sort of a canopy of 
flags. Oh, it looked real alagant. 
They’d a band on the platform and 
what they called the ‘orator o’ the day’ 
was there feelin’ his own importance 
if ever a man did. He was a big, 
chisty man with a voice like a fog 
horn, and when he got goin’ I tell you 
the old eagle screamed! He stomped 
his foot and pawed the air and tossed 
his mane, which in his case was a 
great shock o’ iron-gray hair. And 
once in awhile he'd p’int to ‘Old Glory’ 
and say something that would set the 
people to applaudin’ like mad. La, 
me, if you want to escape a racket 
don’t go to a country Fourth o’ July 
cellerbration. But, after all, I kind 
o’ fell in with the spirit o’ the thing 
and reely injoyed seein’ the people 
happy. Puffer enjoyed it, too, until—” 
_ She stopped suddenly, reeled over 
on to a chair with both hands pressed 
to her ample chest and swayed to and 
fro while she laughed wildly. 

“Don’t you ever say ‘Fourth o’ July’ 
to Puffer! Don’t you dast!” she said, 
and then she added: 

“It was like this: In the first place 
Puffer had on a bran new suit with 
a black and white figured vest and tie 
and ev’rything to match all bran new, 
and he was feelin’ the effects of his 
finery. I could tell that Puffer was 
enjoyin’ showin’ himself off ‘before his 
country kin. He had’ bought some see- 
gars in the village and was steppin’ 


you 





*’round with his thumbs stuck into the 
armholes of his vest, his hat tilted over 
to one side and a seegar = p’intin’ up 
toward his nose in his mouth and he’g 
took on a kind of a Bowery swagger 
that tickled me most to death. I dun. 
no what ever come over him to swelj 
out so. He bought pink lem’nade and 
peanuts and soda water and candy 
for all of us and you’d thought he was 
partner to Andy Carneggy. It was 
right funny. 

“Well, we all set down on a bench 
at one side’ o’ the platform and right 
close to it where we could hear and 
see all that was doin’. Puffer had a 
half-smoked seegar in his mouth and 
in a few minutes he had smoked it ali 
away but a little stub that he took 
from his mouth, and tossed under the 
platform, more fool he, for what do 
you think? They had under the plat- 
form a big flat box with some o’ the 
fireworks they was goin’ to set off that 
night. Puffer was gawpin’ up at the 
orator of the day and didn’t notice 
just where he was throwin’ the seegar 
stub, and if it didn’t light right square 
in that box, one o’ the boards bein’ off! 
Talk about goin’ to the country to git 
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“THE ORATOR OF THE DAY JUMPED SIX 
FEET.”’ 

away from the noise and excitement o’ 
the city! My king! You might go 
from one end o’ this city to the other 
on the Fourth without bumpin’ up 
ag’in anything as excitin’ as that was 
in about half a minute! 

“The orator o’ the day was just wind- 
in’ up with a tremendous flourish that 
he never got to finish for crack! bang! 
boom! sputter! sputter! fizz! zizz! 
went them fireworks and the way the 
people hustled off that platform and 
scudded away wa’n’t slow! The ora- 
tor o’ the day give a yell and jumped 
six feet from the platform and upset 
an old yaller settee full o’ people. It 
was simply a mercy if not a maracle 
that no one was killed nor even hurt, 
although some o’ the children yelled 
as if they was bein’ murdered. The 
funniest thing was to a big fat 
man who tried to climb up a tree! You 
never did see such a time as there 
was there for a few minutes. 

“And in them few minutes Puffer 
found it convenient to slip away over 
to his brother’s house. The mercy of 
it all was that no one seemed to know 
how it happened. No one but me and 
Andy’s wife had seen Puffer toss the 
seegar stump under the platform, and 
we didn’t feel called. on to make no 
explanations. What is-writ is writ is 
a purty good doctrine to go by some- 
times. : 

“T’m thankful to say that all the 
fireworks they had wa’n’t under the 
platform so the people didn’t have to 

{To Page 811.] 
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The world-known household remedy for cuts, burns. 
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A Human Weakness. 
ROY FARRELL GREENE. 
The more that I study the ways of 
mankind 
The less can I frame an excuse 
For the ones who to worry and fret 
are inclined, 
Who never to care wave a truce; 
Who trouble will borrow at every 
chance, 
Forgetting they sometime must pay, 
And who seem to stand still waiting 
fortune’s advance, 
Though they run to meet failure 
half way. 
Achievement needs coaxing; a wel- 
come asks bliss; 
Success wants a beckoning smile; 


And yet, fellow mortals who realize 
this 
We meet with but once in a while! 
To frame an excuse for the others I’m 
dumb— 


There seems to be nothing to say 
For those who stand waiting for good 
luck to come, 
But run to meet bad luck half way. 


-— 
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Perfect Womanhood. 
J. C Me 
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was recently entertained in a fam- 
ily, all of whom hitherto unknown to 

The farm was 20 miles from a@ 
lroad, but directly opposite a pros- 


perous country church, and three 
n from a thriving village. The 
house was large, well built and ar- 
ranged and kept up in most perfect 
repair and order, both within and 


without. It was not only well furnished 
but there was a supply of canned 
fruits, and well made bedding piled 
up in the closets that indicated thrift 
and care and industry to an unusual 
degree. In fact, I do not think I ever 


saw such a profusion of good bedding 
in any private house before. While 
all possible respect was shown the 
husband and father, it was plainly 


apparent that the wife was the strong- 
er character of the two. The husband 
was 66 years old, and she a year 
younger, and they had been married 
45 years. They had spent the first few 
years of their married life on the Pa- 
cific coast, but later returned and 
made a home upon government land 
in Nebraska, where they had lived and 
reared their children, and where she 
at least was determined to end her 
days. 

Beside the husband and wife, there 
was one son, remaining at home and 
assisting in the winter work, though 
in summer from two to four men were 
usually employed on the farm. The 
wife did all her own work -with ap- 
parent ease, and kept the house as 
neat as it could have been kept with 
servants. The table was well sup- 
pllied, not only with substantiais but 
with delicacies. This remarkable 
housewife said in response to an in- 
quiry: “I have not had help in my 
house, even for threshing, since my 
youngest child was three weeks old, 
even for a day, nor have I had a 
physiciangto visit me, nor have I taken 
a single drop of medicine in these 
years, for my health is always per- 
fect.” 

She assured me that her work was 
not hard, because she never fretted 
over it nor hurried about it, but took 
all needful time and varied it accord- 
ing to her preferences. She said: “We 
pay all our help and the running ex- 
penses of the farm, together with the 
taxes and any occasional trips we wish 
to make, from the cream we sell. We 
pay all our grocery bills and for all 
our dry goods with the eggs I sell. 
What we realize from the sale of fat 
steers and hogs we always bank until 
we can buy bonds or a well secured 
mortgage.” ‘We have four sons, all 
of whom have good habits and char- 
acter in every respect, and are active 
workers in the church. Not one of the 
family uses liquor, tobacco or profane 


language. Our three daughters are 
well married. I am perfectly con- 
tented.” 


_ A thing that impressed me was her 
independence of the opinion of others. 
After supper each evening, she took 
off her shoes and stockings and went 
barefoot till bedtime, usually 9 o’clock. 
She made no apology or remark, but 
just did it as a matter of course, every 
evening, when she did not go to 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


church. Later she referred to that 
subject. “When I was a child,” she 
said, “I was taught to take off my 
shoes and stockings when I came from 
school or worked in the garden, and 
so I always do now, as I find it rests 
me and prevents any nervousness. I 
never waken from 9 p m till 5 in the 
morning, even if some one comes in 
or goes out of the house.” 

Then she facetiously alluded to the 
fad that had such a rage a few years 
ago of going to the parks in cities, to 
go barefoot in the dew, and the cure 
of the famous French priest, Father 
Wagner, from the same method, but 
said, “I did not learn my cure from 
the priest or the city, but from my 
life long experiences, that the change 
and cooling of the feet or contact with 
mother earth, kept me nearer the nat- 
ural and therefore the healthful condi- 
tion.” 

Here was a happy, neat, healthy 
woman of 65, eating and sleeping as 
well as a healthy child, whose chil- 
dren were a joy and crown of glory to 
her, whose home was a model for 
neatness, attractiveness and abun- 
dance, who was well read in all the 
current literature of the day, active 
in the church, commanding the re- 
spect and love of her husband, chil- 
dren, neighbors and church, -a law 
unto herself, and not afraid of crit- 
icism or ridicule, but going barefoot 
when it pleased her as she thought it 
a good thing to do. Two of her sons 
were college graduates and in profes- 
sional life, doing credit to the mother 
that had inspired them witth high 
ideals. One was at home and one on 
an adjoining farm. Who wonders that 
this mother was content and happy? 

It may be said, “She had good 
health,” but to how great a degree 
may not this good health have result- 
ed from her mode of life, her inde- 
pendence and good, practical wisdom 
in the everyday duties and cares of 
life? I felt as I came from that happy 
home and mother, that I had never 
known a woman who in her sphere, 
had made a greater success of life. It 
was not given her to go upon the plat- 
form and address and move the multi- 
tudes, but she did a work no less dig- 
nified or important, when she moved 
and inspired seven children with high 
ideals and noble purposes, that 
ripened into well regulated Christian 
character. 
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Our Pattern Offer. 


No 4646—This mode is one of the 
newest and one might think at first 
glance that it would be hard to make. 











No 4646—Girl’s Surplice Costume, 12, 
14 and 16 years. 


but it is the very opposite. The broad 
pleated portion crossed in surplice ef- 
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A Prominent Horticulturist Writes: 


I have found a home insecticide that 
costs next to nothing and is vastly su- 
perior to the expensive ones on the 
market: Melt a quarter of a pound of 
Ivory Soap and add to it a pailful of 
water, and it is ready to apply to your 
bushes with an ordinary garden spray. 

Those who give it a trial will be 
delighted with the results. 


Ivory Soap 
99430 Per Cent. Pure 
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fect is simply laid in deep tucks and 
then sewed to the outside portion of 
the blouse. The sleeve is the new leg 
of mutton style with pleats at the low- 
er edge. The skirt is in seven gores 
with under pleats at each seam. These 
under pleats are extensions of the 
gores and it is a very simple matter to 
seam the skirt and then lay the extra 
width in pleats. 


HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 

————___—_sm>- 

Saves Many a Backache—If I were 
building a new house there would 
surely be a platform in the kitchen 
upon which to set the range, but since 
I live in an old house, I have had my 
range raised upon wood blocks, 4x4 
inches, with a shallow depression cut 
out of the tops for the legs to fit into. 
The arrangement saves many a back- 
ache. The exertion of lifting coal or 
wood the extra inches is nothing to 
the comfort of being able to stand 
erect while working about the stove, 
without that dreadful half-stoop.— 
{L. M. 





If the Water Cooks Out, and things 


burn, don’t waste time scraping the 
kettle or pan. Turn out all you can, 
then put in a small piece of soap, or 
a spoonful of baking soda, fill the 
kettle half full of cold water, cover it 
and set it back on the stove till the 
water boils. Then you will find it 
very easy to wash.—[B. 

“Humility is the sweet plant from 
which most virtues spring.” 








D TA 0 
Its Cultivation, Growth, and Development, 
Sprays and Spraying, Harvesting and 
Storing, Production, Transportation 
and Marketing. 

By SAMUEL FRASER, 


Assistant Agr ist, Cornell University. 





This book is destined to rank as a stand 
work upon Potato Culture. While the practi 
side has been emphasized the scientific part has 
not been neglected, and the information given is 
of value both to the grower and the student. In 
the preparation of this work the author has 
drawn largely upon the reports and bulletins 
furnished by the American Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations during the past fifteen years 
and upon any European data which he has felt 
to be of sufficient value to warrant their intro- 
duction. 

Treating upon its history and botany, some 
conditions influencing growth and development, 
soils, rotations, mnqsuring and fertilizing, con- 
siderations of seed, varieties. planting, culti- 
vation, obstructions to growth and develop. 
ment, sprays and spraying, harvesting and 
storing, production, transportation and mar- 
kets, chemical composition, breed and select- 
ing, tue life history and methods of controlli 
many of the diseases and insects which ati 
pota' are given. 

The book ts well Mustrated hotographs 
and drawings, nearly all of a, vrere made 
expressly for this book by the author. Taken 
ali in it is the most complete, reliable and 
puthereative Seek = poeate = ublished 

n America. us » Ox ic pages, 
price, postpaid, 75c. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ul, 
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The Fascinating Study of Ants 


PROF C. T. BRUES. 


PART II—WHERE AND HOW TO GET THE 
ANTS. 

After the nest is ready for the re- 
ception’ of the ants, the next problem 
which presents itself is where and 
‘how to collect the specimens that we 
wish to keep and study. This is easily 
solved, for there is practically no place 
in the country where a few minutes’ 
search in the woods or fields will fail 
to reveal a number of species of ants. 

In the’ woods beneath the bark of 
stumps or fallen trees is a situation 
where a number of species of wood 
ants live. They usually frequent rath- 
er dry logs or stumps and dislike 
those which are liable to be badly 
watersoaked in rainy weather. If we 
are fortunate enough to discover a 
nest of the large wood ant, it will 
be a fine one to transfer to our arti- 
ficial nest. The capture of the ants 
and their transfer is best accomplished 
by dropping into a paper, or prefer- 
ably a cloth bag, as many of the ants 
as can be scooped up quickly by means 
of a garden trowel. Do not stop to 
separate the ants from the earth, chips 


WORTH KNOWING 


longer congenial to them. The rub- 
bish may be then cleaned out com- 
pletely and the food removed to one 
of them. If any of the young of the 
ants were captured it will be seen 
that the ants have carefully extricated 
them from the rubbish and ranged 
them in a suitable place in the moist 
chamber. 

If it is desired to transfer the ants 
from the collecting bag into a Fielde 
nest, it will be necessary to place the 
nest over water, preferably on a couple 
of inverted tumblers in a tub con- 
taining an inch or two of water, after 
first putting in some food. One of 
the smaller covers is now slid to one 
side, leaving a slit by means of which 
the ants can enter, and the contents 
of the bag dropped on to a piece of 
heavy paper and placed on the nest. 
By the next day, especially if the sun 
has dried out the rubbish, the ants will 
have moved below into one of the 
chambers and carried their young 
with them. The cover can now be 
pushed shut, the dried debris thrown 
away and the nest placed in a con- 
venient place for observation. If we 
are simply using a jar nest, the con- 
tents of the collecting bag can be 











WHITE BIRCHES 


FRANK WALCOTT ITUNT. 


All through the swamps and by the 
dark pine edges 
Long companies of birches keep the 
gates 
That open through wild Nature’s wild- 
est hedges 
Into her dim estates. 


By the hill’s shade, and in the open 
places 
These ranger-like retainers, 
and tall, 
Challenge the foes 
forest-spaces, 
And are the first to fall. 


lithe 


that sweep the 


and other debris, but put everything 
into the bag, even if a handful or 
more of material is gathered. If there 
are in the nest any of the young of 
the ants, small white grublike objects, 
drop them also into the bag which 
should be tied together lest some of 
the excited ants escape. 

The nest of ants is now in the bag, 
together with a lot of rubbish from 
which they must be separated. If 
we have a Janet cement nest, every- 
thing may be dropped into the cham- 
ber or chambers farthest from the 
water reservoir and covered with the 
glass lids. Then by putting food into 
the other chamber, which has been 
previously darkened, the ants will mi- 
grate into it after a day or two, by 
which time the other compartments 
will have dried out and become no 


Mutely the birches, season after season, 
Watch the slow building of th’ in- 
vader’s arts; 
Proudly they wait, no sign of truce nor 
treason 
In all their strong, white hearts. 
They nobly guard the lordly woods 
behind them, 
A glorious tryst of a devoted clan, 
And perish where the woodman’s ax 
shall find them, 
As only heroes can. 


thrown into it and the cover put on. 
The ants will then arrange their nest 
in some of the galleries beneath. 

If in our search we have not 
chanced upon any wood ants, after 
examining a few logs and stumps, 
it will be a good plant to look under 
any large or moderately sized flat 
stones which are not very deeply im- 
bedded in the soil. The nests of many 
of the most interesting species of ants 
are in places of this sort, and they 
are usually abundant if stones are 
common in the field. In searching 
never choose localities where the soil 
is extremely dry or very wet, as the 
ants usually dislike such conditions. 
Sloping, wooded hillsides or well- 
drained fields are most suitable. 

It is well to brush or shake off any 
specimens which may crawl up on 





hands or clothing, for Some species 
of ants are provided with stings. Ant 
stings are never severe, however, and 
one need not fear to handle them on 
this account. The only common ants 
whose sting is at all painful are the 
large mound-building “Agricultural 
ants” of Texas and the southwest. 
In the more northern parts of the 
country. there are other mound-build- 
ing species, and these are also good 
ones to keep in artificial nests. 

In naturé nearly all communities of 
ants have in them a single individual 
considerably larger than the ordinary 
workers, which form the bulk of the 
population. She is known as the queen, 
and is the only one which can lay 
eggs to produce the new ants which 
are continually being raised in the 
nest. If she is seen scurrying about 
when a nest is opened, it will be well 
first to make sure that she is in the 
collecting bag before attempting to 
capture the workers. A queen is not 
absolutely essential to the keeping of 
a nest, but she forms a very important 
part since without her no increase in 
the numbers of our colony can be 
expected to take place. She aiso seems 
to exert an influence on the general 
welfare of the nest, although she does 
not perform any work herself. 

Do not under any circumstances 
attempt to put together individuals 
from more than a single nest, even 
though they are of the same. species 
and exactly similar to all appearances. 
They will surely disagree and the nest 
will never rest in peace until one or 
the other faction have stung or bitten 
their opponents to death. Occasion- 
ally it is possible to persuade a queen- 
less colony to adopt a queen of their 
own species from.another nest, but 
they will never tolerate her if they 
still have their own queen. 

{The first chapter of this interest- 
ing series, telling just how to prepare 
nests for home study, was published 
last week.—-The Editor.] 


Slightly Deal. 


PAULINE RB. LAIR. 





My grandfather was slightly deaf 
and was sensitive about it. He was 
deeply interested in all Christian work, 
especially in that of his own denomi- 
nation, the Baptists. His pioneer home 
was a stopping place for Baptist min- 
isters of every station in life. 

One day a little old pioneer preach- 
er, a stranger to us, stopped to get his 
dinner and rest. Grandfather, who 
had not attended the association, was 
delighted to someone just from 
there, who could tell him of all the 
good things that had been said and 
done. 

To grandfather’s disappointment the 
gvod brother proved to be the 
possessor of an unusually low voice, 
and he could catch but little of what 
was said. Still he was certain that 
the low, mumbling monotone was tell- 
ing of glorious inroads that had been 
made on sin and satan, and soul-stir- 
ring sermons that had been preached 
for the encouragement of the faithful, 
so he kept nodding encouragingly and, 
at every pause in the narrative, ex- 
claiming, ‘““Yes! Yes!” “Glad to hear 
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A SPARROW FREAK. 


This sparrow flew through an open 
window into a gentleman’s room in 
England. It had been chased by a 
number of other birds, including sevy- 
eral sparrows. The upper mandible 
was 1% inches long, and the other 
birds objected to his personal appear- 
ance. 





For a time 
information 


Go on!” 
suited the 


it!’ “Go on! 
these replies 
very well. 

The good brother sure that he had 
found a sympathetic listener, began 
to grow personal and tell the bitter as 
well as the sweet. “It was the most 
inhospitable Baptist gathering I was 
ever at,” mumbled the old man, his 
voice gaining in energy at the mem- 
ory of his wrongs. “After meetin’ I 
stood around and stood around an’ [ 
thought there wa'n't nobody goin’ to 
ask me home with ‘’em!” 

“Good! Good!” exclaimed grand- 
father, his face all aglow with enthu- 
siasm. He was sure from the gain 
of energy in the voice that the best 
thing yet was being told. The 0)! 
man looked bewildered, and as if thi; 
was not quite the reply he expected. 
but continued: 

“Finally a 
home with him, 
sleep in a room 
lights were all out 
to death, and—” 

' “Right! Right!” interrupted grand- 
father enthusiastically, rubbing his 
hands. 

At this point in the conversation the 
expression of the minister's § face 
suggested the advisability of explain- 
ing that grandfather wa: “lightly deaf. 


take me 
put me to 
the window 
most froze 


brother did 
but he 
where 

and I 








SAW HIS FINISH. 


First Chicken: 
lost a friend? 

Second Chicken: No; just regretting 
that I wasn’t fashioned into an omelet 
months ago. 


What's the matter— 
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Silver 


are superior Spring dress goods. 
Absolutely fast in coloring ; 


Simpson-Eddystone 


Greys 


rich in many effective designs ; 
printed on durable well-woven cloths, 


Satisfactory because superior. 
: Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Silver Greys. 


centt ry. 


EDDYSTONE 


Simpson Prints. 


Sold by thousands of dealers for over half a 


Three generations of Simpsons have made 


PRINTS the Edaystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 





If you want absolute: 
the "best Shot Gun thet 
ean be made for the money you'll be interested in 


UNION FIRE ARMS GUNS. 


magazine. breech |, etc. Yeou"llsave money 


Rotbine like them or ag good ever offered at anything like the ice, 95.00 40 921.00. Ow 
qjectors, 


insure y eurse! 


F catalogue shows al! kinds. single an4 double barrel, 
thepoughly reliable and modern Gun by writing for our cate 


UNION FIRE ARMS CO.,Mfgrs., Desk H, Toledo,Ohto. 


















The Coming Fourth. 


E. A- BRININSTOOL. 


The glerious Fourth is on the way! 
Already are the Yankee boys 
Preparing for the fatal day 
Of smoke and smell and din and noise. 


Already on the summer air 
Is heard the cannon cracker’s boom, 
While popping pistols everywhere 


Foretell small Jack's impending doom. 


The glorious Fourth is on the way! 
Prepare, ye mothers, for its ills, 


In order that your senses may 
Be reconciled to all its thrills. 
O, get the sticking-plaster out! 
The arnica and -lint prepare; 


} 
And tell the doctors ‘round about 
here's danger floating in the air! 


TI glorious Fourth is on the way! 
The ore-man bends a listening ear, 


And we can almost hear him say: 
I'm glad the day is almost here!” 
Upon his shelves are wares displayed, 
While mothers tremble as they see 


T! bombs and other things arrayed 
Which send boys to eternity! 


glorious Fourth is on the way! 
The undertaker gazes ‘round 
Quite confident that he will lay 


Your boy and mine beneath the ground. 
The surgeon rubs his hands in glee— 
He's got an eye upon the date, 
And in his fancy now can see 
The mangied limbs he'll amputate! 
The glorious Fourth is on the way 
The awful day is drawing near, 





When m 








ther shudders in dismay 

As certain sounds come to her ear. 
©. tell } doctor man to come 
Prepared for business on that day, 

» amputate an arm or thumb— 

The glorious Fourth is on the way! 

Home. 
ELLA RANNEY. 
Home! That word touches every 


fiber of the soul and strikes every 
chord of the human heart. What ten- 
der associations are linked with home! 
What pleasing images and deep emo- 
tions it awakens! It calls up fondest 
memories of life and arouses the pur- 
est, deepest thoughts. 

Home is the world of the dittle child. 
The father’s love, the mother’s smile, 
! s embrace, the brother's wel- 


the sister 


me; these constitute home to the 
child 

Home is the spot where the child 
pours out all his complaint and it is 


the grave of all his sorrows. Child- 
hood has its own peculiar sorrows, but 
home is the place where these are 
oothed and banished. Ask the man 
of business, he will tell you it is a 
place of rest, a haven of content where 
loved ones relieve him of the burdens 
of every day life, a place from whence, 
refreshed and invigorated, he goes 
forth to do battle again. Ask the lone 
wanderer and he will tell you it is 
a green spot in memory, an oasis in 
the desert, a center about which the 
fondest recollections cling. 

The influences of home perpetuate 
themselves; the gentle graces of moth- 
er live in the daughter and the fath- 
erly kindness finds its echoes in the 
nobility and character of the sons who 
come to wear his mantle and fill his 
place. 

oe 


he Country Boy. 

R. B. T. 
always prepossessing in 
appearance. The rough work of the 
farm has hardened his hands and 
soiled them perhaps, so that stain re- 
mains even after soap and water have 
been freely used. His face is tanned 
by the sun and roughened by storms 
and cold. His hair is often a trifle too 
long and not always smoothly brushed, 
His clothes are of coarser material 
than those of the city boy, and often 
patched and darned. His manner is 
difident and sometimes awkward. He 
does not know always just what to do 
with his* big, strong hands and sturdy 
feet. He is lacking in polish,-ease and 
fluency. 

But for those fine qualities which 
make a man, where shal! we find the 
equal of the country boy? He may 
not know so much about theaters, card 


He is not 


| 





‘stay in the country. 


parties and tricks of trade as the city 
boy. But those sterling qualities which 
lie at the foundation of all worthy ac- 
complishments are in his possession. 

He is a lover of liberty. As he 
roams. over the hills of his native 
place, breathes the pure air of heaven, 
looks up at the flight of the birds in 
the blue ether, shouts aloud to hear 
the echo of his strong young voice 
among the hills, or as he goes down 
to the shore of the wide stretching sea 
and looks out over the rolling waters 
as far as the eye can reach, he 
breathes in the ministration of liberty. 
To him freedom is dearer than life. 

The country boy is usually honest. 
Looking into his open face and listen- 
ing to the true ring of his un- 
trained voice, we feel we can trust 
him. He is usually industrious. Nor 
is he a fool, if sometimes folks think 
he is. He may not know as many 
things as the city bred boy; he may 
be far less capable of giving expression 
to what he knows, but he is less su- 
perficial and more genuine, more thor- 
ough. He feels his way more slowly, 
but when he passes over it he usually 
knows more about it. 

But our country boy does not always 
Large ambitions 
find berth within his mind and great 
plans are formed in the crucible of his 
thoughts and often the call comes to 
his quiet home and leads him out into 
the busy world where humanity needs 
just the qualities which he has in 
aundance. In business life, in profes- 
sional life, in all lines of work where 
men are to-day making their lives felt 
for the good of humanity and the 
glory of God, the country boy is tak- 
ing the lead. There is nothing, there- 
fore, which we can do for him to help 
him to grow stronger, truer, braver, 
nobler, more manly which we should 
not do. Give him the best schools! 
Give him encouragement! Imbue him 
with principles of honesty, honor and 
truthfulness, and above all lead him 
to trust in God, and in the days to 
come we shall hear from him in the 
busy world and be proud of him. 


ooo 
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Mrs Puffer’s Quiet Fourth. 
[From Page 808.] 

fireworks in the} 
and Puffer wa’n’t 
there to see ’em. I guess not! I 
don’t think Puffer felt a mite easy 
until we was on the train and headed 
for home, and money couldn’t hire 
him to go into the country another 


miss seein’ some 
evening. Eut me 


TABLE. TALK 





Fourth to have a quiet time. We've 
had a quiet time ever since we got | 
home for Puffer ain’t had a word to 
say, but I know that he is keepin’ up | 
a turrible thinkin’. I dunno which | 
was more ridikilous me settin’ in that 
sand pile with my hair full o’ sand 
after the runaway or that orator o’ 
the day leapin’ from the platform 
with a yell when the fireworks began 
to go off under him. It made a right 
lively Fourth anyhow. Weill, if you 
want me to iron some o’ these things 
before I go I'd better stop my gab and 
hustle the things you want ironed out 
on to the line.” 











Ever notice how the summer board- 
er mixes things up when he tries to 








The Young Physician. 


WHAT HIS EXPERIENCE PROVED. 


In the early sixties it was usually the 


duty of a practicing physician to ride 
many miles every | on his regular 
round of visits upon his patients. In 
those days a young man who had received 
a splendid medical training in one of the 
best medical colleges of that day was ac- 
customed to ride ten, twenty or thirty 
miles or more visiting the sick and 
afflicted. His success was soon phenom- 
enal, Doctors and families cailed him for 
consultation to towns at considerable dis- 
tances by rail. One of his specialties was 
the cure of those distressing diseases of 
women. He had early discovered that 
by combining the vegetable extract of 
the following medicinal plants in just the 
right proportion without the use of alco- 
hol—his prescription. invariably cured 
such cases. Later, in order to place this 
remedy before the public in a shape easily 
to be procured, he-.established_a labora- 
tory at Buffalo, N. Y., where regularly 
qualified chemists were put in charge to 
accurately prepare his prescription and 





put it in shape for — to all parts 
of the United States. This remedy, which 
he named Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- | 


t9 


cian’s prescription, and contains the fol- 
lowing non-alcoholic ingredients : 


Lady’s Slipper (C pedium Pubescens). 
Black Cohosh (Cimicifuga Racemosa). 
Unicorn root (Chameettrium Luteum). 
Blue Cohosh(Caulophyllum Thalictrotdes) 
Golden Seal (Hydrastis Canadensis), 


Scientifically prepared by experienced 
chemists at the Laboratory of the 
World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. Pierce does not claim for his "Fa- 
vorite Prescription” that it isa “cure-all.” 
It is recommended as a most fect 
specific for woman’s peculiar ailments. 
So uniform are the results which follow 
the use of this remarkable remedy, that 
it can be truly affirmed of “ Favorite Pre- 
scription ” that it always helps and almost 
always cures. Ninety-eight per cent. of 
the women who give this medicine a fair 
and faithful trial are cured and remain 
cured. 

It is a powerful invigorating tonic, fm- 
parting health and strength in particular 
to the womb and its appendages: Tho 
local, womanly health {fs so intimately 
related to the general health that y ‘wn 
diseases of the delicate womanly orga-s 
are cured the whole body gains in health 
and strength. For weak and sickly 
women who are “worn-out,” “run-down” 
or debilitated, especially for women who 
work in store, office or schoolroom, who 
sit at the typewriter or sewing machine. 
or bear heavy household burdens, Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription will prove 
a priceless benefit because of its health- 
restoring and strength-giving power, 


Tus PROoF. 


~"T -want to tell you of the great improve- 
ment in my health since taking your‘ Favor- 
ite Prescription *" says Mrs. H. Sy Jones, of 
Forest, N. C. “When I began its use I was a 
sical wreck and had despaired of ever 
aving good health again. Could not. sit up 
ali day. I noted a great imp. »vement before 
the first bottle was all used, “as-s-iffering 
with almost every pain that a woman is sub- 


ject to; had inflammation of the ovaries, 


symptoms of female disease. 


painful and suppressed periods, and other 
After taking 


six bottles of ‘Favorite Prescription,'1 felt 


like a new person. Can ride horseback and 


take all kinds of exercise aad not feel tired.” 


Fre. Cranky ?—Case of constipation. 


A man or woman who neglects constipa- 


tion suffers from slow poisoning. 


Doctor 


tion, is not a “patent medicine” in the! Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure constipa- 


common acceptance of the term, but a 
tonic for women, and a regular physi- 


tion. 


One litt “Pellet” is a gentle 
laxative, and two a mild cathartic 








CURED TO STAY CURED. 


Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years -of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
Book J. Free. Very interesting. 

Write P;: HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















SEND TO-DAY FOR F R E EE 
FARM TELEPHONE 

Our farm telephones are the best—never get out of order 
Connect farms with cities, the depot, the doctor and your 
neighbors. Keep you posted on mashes prices and the world's 
happenings. Send name for 30 days trial offer. Standard 
Telephone & Electric Co., 208 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis, 














ROYAL EB. BURNHAM, Patent 
Attorney, 824 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C. Patents Promptly 
Secured.Bookleton mts sent I ree 


WHAT CAUSES CANCER? 


A simple question but one which has puzzled 
the greatest medical minds. There are many 
theories, among them, the germ theory. ‘Thous- 
ands of dollars have been spent in search of the 
elusive “bug,” which causes cancer. Recently 
a fund of $100,000 was spent by experimenters at 
Harvard University, but nothing new was dis- 
covered, The cause is interesting only from the 
fact that it may lead to the discovery of a cure. 
Instead of spending his time searching for the 
; cause, Dr. D. M, Bye, of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
setabout to perfect a cure for the disease. Nearly 
thirty years of experience in the treatment of 
cancer and malignant diseases led to the dis- 
covery of the Combination Oil Cure, which is 
soothing and balmy, safe and sure. Many very 
bad cases have been cured and it is used at home 
in most cases with perfect success. A book on 
the subject is sent free to those who write. 


Mien’s wee: Suits 
$72 20 | De 


Buy at manufacturer’s prices—direct from mill, 
saves half. Satisfaction sure. Samples free. Latest 
fabrics and colors in ladies’ dress goods, at halt 
retail prices. Every yard guaranteed. Write to-day. 
GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, . SOMERVILLE, 8, 2. 











PATENTS siicmes 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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Your Book Case 


Ought to have every shelf filled, with a few more lying on 
the tabla, in these daye when good books are socheap. We 
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can help you todothis. Just drop usa postal asking for « 
catalog. Rural books, or standard works of fietion, history, 
travel, poetry, ete. ORANGRIUDD CONPANF $2 Lnfayetioc 
Place, New York; Marquette Bidg., Chicago; Springfield, Rass, 














help you milk? 
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your Strength «in 


JAYNE’S TONIC 


VERMIFUGE, 








a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
CHILDREN and MEN. 





GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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Royal Oak, Mich., March 19, 1904, 

Gentlemen:—After operating several makes of 
Silo Fillers in the last five years we bought one of 
your celebrated “Whirlwinds” and we thinkit is a 
world beater, using 3 to 6h. p. less than any other 
to do the same work. 

We have filled a 14 x 30 silo in 6 houts and can do 
it again. We fill 20 to 30silos every fall and we 
have to “go some” to doit, We ficureon filling a 
16 x 30 silo every day. We heartily recommend it 
to the farmer or thr re ‘sher as the a machine to 
fill silos with, Very truly you 

II 








L. Baldwin, 


Wilder’s Whirlwind Silo Filler 


is built on lines that make it a very fast worker—it's the result of years of development 
and we confidently offer it as the highest attainment in a silo filling machine. It cuts or 
shreds and elevates all at one operation, and does it faster and with less power than 
,any other machine on the market. Itis easy to operate 
\ and quickly moved fror: place to place. Is low-down 
and bandy to feed; quickly adjusted; traveling: apron 
need not be taken apart when machine is moved. 
Has very strong fan blades, heavy gear and & 
simple stop and reversing mechanism. Write 
for interesting free catalogue—a regular Silo 
Filler Dictionary. You ought to read it 
through before you buy a Silo Filler. 
These machines are carried in stock at 
Rochester, Albany, Baltimore and Philadelphia, 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co., 
Dept. 14 Monroe, Mich. 











The Best Baling Press Made 


Did you ever stop and figure on the earning’ power of a really good baling press? 
Every section of the country produces something that must be baled before itis fit 
formarket. There is a ready demand for baled hay, straw, shredded fodder shavings, 
husks,etc. There is a good profit in baling these products, $ 

either for yourself or others, but to earn the greatest 

profit you must own the best press, 


Dederick’s Columbian 
Box Baling Press 


is one of the money makers built bythe man who practically 
created the hay shipping industry of the world. 
Highest Award and only Grand Prize on 
Baling Presses at St. Louis Exposition. 
Our catalogue tel is yon all about it and 
other presses OF the Dederick line, Catalogue | 
and report on the hay industry, containing vala- 
able information, sent free to any address, 


P. K, DEDERICK’S SONS, 21 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 








32 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


We are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and harness in the world sell- 
ing to consumers exclusively. 


We Have No Agents 


but ship anywhere for ex- 

amination and approval, 

guaranteeing safe deliv- 

ery. You are out noth- 

ing ifnot satisfiedas to 

style, quality and 

price, We make 200 

styles of vehicles and 

65 styles of harness, ae Se 

Our large Catalogue is desired, Price complete a 0 
FREE, Send for it, good as sells for $25 more. 


@ Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Indiana. 
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No, 644, St 1 
As Panne as Meet = $25 more, 


Elkhart Carriage 











*Bilzzard”’ 
mounted. 


New and 
improved 
with Self 


The “Rlizzerd” is a perfect hay. straw and fodder cnutter,and a 

most efficient: . corn fodder shredder. Prepares — and dry feed 

economically a this means —- for the farmer. For ease and con- 
—— venience of operation, the 


BLIZZARD 


Feed and Ensilage Cutter or 
Shredder with Wind Elevator 
has no equal. Tlevates to any height or in 
any direction. Strongly built; has no come 
plicated parts; fully guaranteed. Write for 
particulars how to get & **Blizgard” on trial. 


1! 

, Send for 
y FREE 

catalogue 











Ensilage Cutting Made Easy 








Our high grade carriages 
are made in ourown fac- 
tory, and sold exclusively 
by mail order at a saving of 
from $15 to $90 to the buyer. 
We warrant every vehicle 
to be just as represented or 
refund money and pay freight 
both ways. Send for free cat- 


A 
a 
Our Factory we. BES, 
4 i CARA I . It telis the advan- 
Price RY tage of bu ving troan snebens. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND Cee CO., Columbus, Ohio. 











The new sizes wil! cut:— 
No. 14, 
No. 17, 
No. 18, 


BS te 
20t + do 


by feeding silage than by any other means. 
On Silage ration, milk costs 
On Grain ration, milk costs $1.05 


*” Self Feed 
OH Blower 


will cut more corn in half inch lengths and elevate it into silo with a given amount of ~ 
power than other Ensilage Cutters. Hence, they excel in the two most important points, — 


GAPACITY AND POWER. 


12 to = tons per hour in 1-2 inch lengths. Power 4 to 10 H. P. Steam. 
d do 


do ~ 
And they are 20 "suarantced, We continue to make Nos, 18, 16 and is seit Feed Cut- 
ters, both with Blower and Chain Elevators. 


More money can be made out of milk cows and beef cattle 


6854¢, per 100 pounds. 


Ensilage Gutters 


Oto ue id Se 


PATENTED 
JULY -7-1903. 





Grain $2.46 State 
Experiment Stations 
have demonstrated 
by tests that Silage, 
Clover Hay and 4pounds 


Average net profit per cow per month on silage $5.8644, with 





of grain asa daily ra- 

tion will produce 40 per 

cent more beef during 

winter months, than by other 
foods, Silage costs about 61.50 
per tonin silo. Catalog shows in- 
numerable illustrations of dairy | 
properties and letters from users 
of“Ohio” Cutters. “Modern Silage } 
Methods” tells everything about 
silage from planting to feeding 
and results. Price ws — or 

ps. Manufactured 


THE SILVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SALEM, OHIO. 

















The SMALLEY Modern SILO FILLER 


takes less power because it is the only blower that provides for the 


Ser of the fan according to elevation. 
has greater capacity and is 
cheaper to operate then any other 
t makes accidents 
impossible. And this machine 
will cost you less money than other 
ines anywhere near ite capacity. 


THE SMALLEY 


as the reputation of being the pert, Silo 
eS that money will buy—A " 
60 years of practical experience 4 cat of 
it, with no dissatiefi customers. Hun- 
dreds testify to its superiority over others. 

Our FREE LLEY Mod will tell oe all 

about 5g etal odern SILO FILLER 

—why 8 t y it will save oon money 
and trouble. Oey. tite for it TODAY. 


~ 
= 


st 








EEE 














We also make Hand Feed Presses 2% Strokes to 1 Revolution; Saw-Mills; 
Planers; Edgers; Lath Mills; Corn Mills; Water Wheels, etc. 


DeLoach Mill Manufacturing Co., Box 525 Atlanta, Ca. 


2 Tons in { Hour with | Good Horse 


4 Strokes to | Revolution Automatio Feed and Hopper 
Horse Power and Belt Power Combined, at Price of One, 
Twice the Capacity of other Balers at half the price, is 


Four to One which Equals Our 


oa 


Shingle Mills; 
Write for "Catalogue. 














HAY TEDDERS 


Made with six. 
and eight forks, 
for 1 and 2 horses, 














Save time and labor in pereedtn and turnin, 
INOREASB THE VALUE O BAY., = 


The Belcher & Taylor Aerleultural Tool Co, 


Box 120, CHICOPEE ‘FALLS, MASS, 


oa“ FENCE 


That is Horse High, Bull 
= Streng; Pig-chicken tight. 
wt 


Zé SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 


al At less than dealers’ price 
SF and we pay the Freight. 
Our Catalogue tells how 

B Wire is made, how Wireis 

"iii galvanized,—why some is 
ae goodandsome bad. You 
KTS should have this informa- 
ition. Write for Catalogue. 


on “wae KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
asa eke Zzabox 23 Muncie Indiana. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial fat 











ABENAQUE 


GASOLENE ENGINES 


PORTABLE and STATIONARY 


HAY PRESSES, 
ENSILAGE. 
CUTTERS AND 
BLOWERS, 
THRESHERS, 
GRINDERS. 


“d' HSI °F2% 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS 
Catalogue C. WESTMINSTER STA., VT. 





“WEEBNER’S ENSILAGE CUTTER. 


The best cutter on the market for green or dry corn. 
Leading enstiage cutter made. It not only cuts but crushes 
the stalks, rendering theni palatable. Stock greatly reiish 
and thrive on it. A 95.00 attachment turns the madiies into a perfect 
@hredder. Runs with least power. Used for cutting all kinds of stock a on 
Power can ve applied to pumping, churning, grinding, ete. 
HEEBNER & SQNS, 15 Broad St., Lanedals, Po. 


THRIFTY FARMERS are invited to settle In the 

State of Maryland, where 

they will find a delightfuland healthful climate, first- 

class markeis for their products and piouty of land 

at reasonable prices. faps and descrintive pam- 
ilets will be sent free upon applica*ion to 

| Madenhoop,Sce,, State Board of Immigration, Uultimore, Md. 











